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DOES YOUR BUSINESS NEED A 


PHOTOSTAT 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


INVESTIGATE ITS USES 
AND ECONOMIES 


Offices to copy checks, vouchers, reports, cost sheets, state- 
ments and accountings. One firm uses it to copy involved 
sales contracts containing sketches; another to duplicate 
testimonial letters. 



























Manufacturers to copy blue prints, shop orders, tracings, 
contracts, drawings and illustrations for salesmen; cuts and 
drawings for patent work; to prepare engravings for book- 
lets and circulars. 


Public Service corporations are using it to copy reports 
for directors, trustee accountings, insurance papers, tariffs, 
complicated pape:s of every sort that heretofore involved 
heavy copying expense. 
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Railroads use it to meet the Federal Valuation Act re- 
quirement for certified copies of important papers, and for 
copying way bills, claims, traffic reports, conductors’ sheets, 
and countless routine papers. 


The range of work that can be done by the PHOTOSTAT 
is almost unlimited; it copies by photographing directly on 
paper or cloth, anything and everything, drawn, written or 
printed; also hand tools and machine parts; in a few minutes 
at a cost of a few cents, 
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Write for the PHOTOSTAT book. 

Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company for the 
COMMERCIAL CAMERA COMPANY 
343 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
325 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Agents, Coventry, England. 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


More tragic than the original novel, yet 
with all its charm preserved thru the sym- 
pathetic interpretation of an excellent cast, 
Peter Ibbetson is an artistic and satisfying 
performance. (Republic Theater.) 


In The Highwayman Reginald De Koven 
attempts to come back. But altho all the 
old musicianship remains the opera is 
many miles behind ‘Robin Hood,” whether 
in tunefulness, plot or comicality. (Forty- 
fourth Street Theater.) 

Clare Kummer is the lucky author of 
two theatrical best-sellers this season: 
“Good Gracious, Annabelle” and A Suo- 
cessful Calamity, clever in plot. and lines, 
But the best reason for seeing it is Wil- 
liam Gillette. (Booth Theater.) 

The Washington Square Players love 
experiments, perhaps because their experi- 
ments usually succeed. “In the teeth of all 
the schools” they have revived Ibsen's 
Ghosts; José Reuben’s interpretation of 
the son more than justifies their venture. 
(Comedy Theater.) 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


SaRAH BERNNARDT—Ibsen horrifies me. 
_ H.W. GossarRD—I introduced front lac- 
ing. 

Davin Lioyp GrorcE—The tide has now 
turned. 

AMBASSADOR GERARD—I do not believe 
the Germans will rise. 


CHARLIE CnapLin—There is nothing so 
funny as upset dignity. 

Tom P. Morcan—The Eskimo sport 
eats his candle at both ends. 

EMperRoR CHARLES—I know what it 
means to die in the trenches. 

Irvinc BactELLER—Germany is ruled 
by a group of Harry Thaws. 

Mary Pickrorp—You would be amazed 
if you could see the hundreds of letters 
that come to me. 

Rosert GoLtpsmitH—tThe present task 
now is to make statesmen out of pacifists 
and pacifists out of statesmen. 

CONGRESSMAN LONDON—I would give 
my life for a conference of all socialists 
to bring about universal peace. 

GOVERNOR WuriITMAN—There are too 
many roof gardens and too few vegetable 
gardens in the city of New York. 

SENATOR Boran—It is better to lose a 
battle than to lose the benefits that flow 
from the vigilant, independent press. 

MARGARET DELAND—It is as much an 
effort to keep your spirit from growing fat 
as to keep your body from growing fat. 

EuGENE V. Dess—I’d rather be lined 
up against the wall and shot down as a 
traitor to Wall Street than fight, a traitor 
to myself. 

Luke McLuke—What has become of 
the old-time vaudeville comedians who 
elubbed each other over the head with 
bladders. 

Dr. HAHN, leader, Reichstag Conserva- 
tives—There is only one way to deal with 
our Anglo-Saxon enemies and that is to be 
as brutal as: they. 

T. Wetts Brex—The first complete 
sentence I wrote on my typewriter ran as 
follows: f $ Gaar % L * P. & zglarg ot: 
J @ zodipl — and yne werpsey tum. 

LAvRA JEAN Linsy—Those who have 
dodged love so far should resolve this com- 
ing year that it is wisest and best to sur- 
render to Cupid’s will without demurring 
further. 























WHAT TO READ 
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SEA WARFARE 























Probably the most stirring stories of 
the war as fought on sea are those that 
may not yet be told, the adventures of 
the British mine sweepers, the net lay- 
ers, the submarine chasers. But mean- 
while we find ourselves not very sure 
as to the work cut out for our own 
navy and what it needs for its task. 


Sea Warfare, by Rudyard Kipling. 
(Doubleday, Puge & Co., Garden City, 
New York, $1.25.) Kipling, almost the 
ouly writer who has been out with the 
Lritish fleet, has brought back to us vivid 
sketches of day by day life in the na 
= poems that have something of his old 
re, 

Open Roats, by Alfred Noyes. (F. A. 
Stokes, New York, 50 cents.) The horror 
of submarine warfare is nowhere made 
more real than in these terse records, 
drawn from Admiralty reports and from 
the accounts by survivors. 

Naval Handbook as Rearing on National 
Defense and the european War, by T. D. 
Purker. (Newbegin, San Francisco, $1.) 
Here are answers to the many questions 
as to types of battleships. guns, ammuni- 
tion, main points of international law, and 
relative strength of navies, 

Our Nary and the Neat War, by R. W. 
Neeser. (Scribner, New York, $1.) A broad- 
ly informing book, convincing by reason of 
its calm and grave facing of the situation 
which the writer foresaw in 1915, and 
which now is upon us. 

Fundamentals of Naval Service, by Com- 
mander Yates Stirling. (J. B. Lippincott. 
Philadelphia, $1.) A comprehensive up-to- 
date handbook on the navy as a profession, 
the navy department organization, our 
present fleet, and the present methods of 
warfare, 

Submarines, Mines and Torpedoes in 
Time of War, by ©. W. Domville-Fife. 
(G. H. Doran, New York, 50 cents.) Tells 
how the undersea craft and weapons work. 
and also the changes brought about by 
these new methods of warfare. 

Interest of America tn Sea Power Pres- 
ent and Future, by A. T. Mahan. (Little, 
Brown, Boston, $2.) Admiral Mahan. 
the authority the world over on naval 
affairs and their relation to national de- 
velopment, has here set forth the part our 
navy must play in our future foreign rela- 
tions. 

PAMPHLETS. German Sea Power, 5 
cents, Sea Power and the War. 8 cents. 
(Oxford Press, New York.) Hnlistments, 
Instruction, Pay and Advancements in the 
United States Navy. (Navy War College, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Articies. Indenendent, October 5, 1914, 
to November 8, 1915, April and May, 1917 
(Righteen articles on various phases of the 
war on sea by Park Benjamin). Outlook, 
February 28, 1917 (Britixh and German 
Blockades). April 18, 1917 (Mobilizing the 
Merchant Marine). Century. April, 1917 
(Can We Defend the Panama Canal). 
Contemporary Review, November, 1916 
(Sea Power and Civilization). Review of 
Reviews, March, 1917 (Our Repudiation 
of the Blockade). Sunset Magazine, De- 
cember, 1916 (Give Us This Day Our Daily 
Ship). North American Reriew, March, 
1917 (Evolution of Commercial pee my = 
Nation, March 15, 1917 (Germany’s Su 
marine Measures and the British Block- 
ade). Forum, April, 1917 (Strategic Value 
of Newfoundland). 
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the beauty of smooth motion 
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Because they give us the 7+%°Xard motor carriage may 
two-fold joy of form and mo- have beauty two-fold. 


tion. More than most things, Matching the magic of its 
their rhythmic charm satisfies _ fleet unfailing power with the 

































































the sense of the perfect. 
Added to the steady, flow- 


ing power of the epoch-mak- 
ing I'win-six engine, the best 
of the art-craftsmanship of 
the modern world has been 


visible grace of fine propor- 


tions and quiet luxury of 


appointments. 
Your individual needs are 


served, further, by choice of 


twenty distinctive body styles. 
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PAYING FOR THE WAR 


UR participation in the Great War will cost us, 

if it lasts till July 1, 1918, during the next fiscal 

year, three billion eight hundred million dollars. 

This is the estimate of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. Two billion dollars of this is to be 
provided by the great Liberty Loan. The rest is to be raised 
by new taxation. This means that during the next year the 
American people will pay more new taxes than the whole 
normal receipts of the Government for that period. It means 
that the United States Government will receive during that 
time, to be spent on its usual activities and on the prosecu- 
tion of the war, $33 for every man, woman and child in its 
population. This seems enormous and it is; but the British 
people are contributing $60 per capita for the same pur- 
poses. The task of “making the world safe for democracy” 
is a costly one. Those who would call the tune must pay the 
piper. 

The War Revenue bill prepared by the Ways and Means 
Committee goes boldly at the giant problem. It proposes to 
raise a half billion dollars by increases in the income tax, 
two hundred millions by increases in customs duties, one 
hundred and fifty millions by higher taxes on liquor, one 
hundred and seventy-five millions by taxes on transporta- 
tion, thirty-three millions by stamp taxes, and other great 
sums by taxes on luxuries like tobacco, automobiles, phono- 
graphs, jewelry, motion picture films, sporting goods, per- 
fumes and cosmetics, theater tickets, soft drinks, pleasure 
boats, chewing gum. It doubles the rate of taxation of ex- 
cess profits, increases the rate of letter postage and the 
postal rates on newspapers and magazines. 

In broad outline it is a wise and sound bill. It takes no 
necessaries of life in common use by those to whom the cost 
of living is an ever present menace. Its income tax proposals 
follow the admirable principle that those best able to bear 
the financial burden should be drafted to pay the bills of 


this crusade for democracy just as those best able to make 
the ultimate sacrifice are drafted to fight the battles. But 
drastic as the increases in the income tax schedules seem to 
us, they are modest in comparison with the British scale. 
There an income of more than $50,000 pays a tax of 42% 
per cent; under the present bill the rate from $60,000 on is 
only 11 per cent, and even above $500,000 it is only 33 per 
cent. 

If the war goes on and on the rates will surely rise 
again and yet again; but the more courageously we can 
foresee and discount the future from the beginning the 
more effective will be our participation in the war. 

There is another leaf from the book of British experi- 
ence that our legislators might well have studied and ap- 
plied. The present bill, like the existing law in relation to 
excess profits, makes no distinction between war profits 
and normal profits. Certain industries are making vast 
profits just because the world is at war, and the things 
they produce are indispensable to the waging of modern 
war. It would be good business, sound economics and even- 
handed justice for the nation to take a substantial part of 
these war profits to pay the bills of war. England has done 
it with entire success—the war profits tax yielded $700,- 
000,000 during the last year—and with gratifyingly little 
inconvenience to industry and business. The failure of the 
framers of the War Revenue bill to profit by this British 
experience is deplorable. But there is yet time; the bill 
should not be permitted to become a law without a heavy 
tax on war profits. The substitution of this tax for the 
proposed increase of the present excess profits tax would 
do much to meet the criticisms of that provision of the bill 
advanced by men who see in it disaster for their businesses. 
No one could reasonably object to a tax on the unusual 
profits arising from war conditions; an arbitrary tax on 
all profits above 8 per cent cannot be so easily justified. 


GLORIOUS FRANCE 


HIS is the word that has sprung to every American 
lip, in these days of tumultuous welcome to Joffre 
and Viviani. 

American affection for France is instinctive and spon- 
taneous. American admiration for France is sympathetic. 
Our historical reasons for gratitude to France are cogent, 
and are known to all, but that does not account for our 
feeling. It is our nature to feel ardently toward the 
people and civilization of France without seeking for 
reasons. Only a few Americans, perhaps, could give for our 
enthusiasm critical reasons of that clear intellectual quality 
which distinguishes French thinking. For the few, however, 
the psychological reasons are not far to seek and are quite 
as important as the historical ones. It is partly a matter of 
taste; it is very much a matter of sentiment, but more than 





all it is a profound regard for those qualities of character 
which have shone resplendent in this war. 

We like generosity, and France has always been gener- 
ous. It was a chivalrous generosity that France extended 
to us in our Revolutionary struggle. It was a splendid in- 
tellectual generosity that characterized de Toqueville’s 
account of American political institutions; an intellectual 
generosity that for more than a century and a half has 
marked French thinking, French science, French art and 
criticism, as it marked the achievements of the Greek. We 
admire that simplicity of manhood the substance of which 
is courage; and from the days of the religious wars until 
now French courage has been superb. Most of all, we 
admire that generosity of the soul which can make supreme 
sacrifices, and say nothing about them, in times that call for 
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RED CROSS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


President Wilson has appointed Mr. Henry P. Davison, vice-president of J. P. Morgan & Co., as chairman of the new Red Cross War Council. 
Its first work is to be relief and reconstruction in the districts of Northern France left devastated by the German retreat 
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the instant surrender of everything that men hold dear for a 
cause that is felt to be infinitely higher than the individual 
life, or even than the collective life of a generation. France 
has made this surrender on a scale which, as we see it 
today, seems to be without a parallel in history. 

There is something too, very subtle but very substantial, 
in our liking for that adaptability which enables a people 
to be light-hearted and gay or grim and relentless, as occa- 
sion demands. For two and a half years the French men of 
the armies have shown the world that they know how to 
die; and French women have shown that they know how to 
take up the burdens of work and of sorrow; yet only a few 
years ago we were saying that the French, beyond all peo- 
ple in the world, knew how to live, simply, beautifully, and 
gladly. Will the day come when again they shall show by 
fine example how to live? There is no more heartfelt wish 
of the American people at this moment than this, that the 
French people shall survive their ordeal, to perpetuate 
thru long generations the stock, the mind, the civilization 
which are France. 

France has loved “La gloire.” A generation ago, deceived 
by the glitter and superficiality and militarism of the em- 
pire, we thought that “glory” meant to France these things 
only or chiefly. We know better now. Glory to France 
means living in and for and by the supreme things: cour- 
age, generosity, sacrifice, beauty, intellect, liberty, man- 
hood and womanhood, civilization. France is glorious. 
Vive la France! 





A GREEK REPUBLIC? 


HE fashion of doffing crowns set by Nicholas of Rus- 

sia, promises to spread in royal circles this summer. 
The head that seems to lie uneasiest is that of Con- 
stantine of Greece. Whether he will be permitted to place 
upon the head of his son George the crown that is getting 
too heavy for himself or whether Greece, which first 
demonstrated the possibility of republicanism twenty-five 
hundred years ago, will return to this state, may be decided 
within the next few weeks. 

The deciding factor is apparently the United States. 
The exiled Greeks of the United States, France and Egypt, 
the inhabitants of the Agean Isles and northern provinces, 
even a considerable proportion of the people of Greece 
proper are republican by preference and have appealed to 
as for support in their efforts to overthrow the King. This 
is said to be one of the questions on which Mr. Balfour is 
to sound Washington, and he ought not to be left in any 
doubt as to American opinion on this issue. It is the pride 
ef our history that the American people have always 
favored and often assisted republican movements in every 
part of the world. We helped the Greeks in their struggle 
against Turkish tyranny, and we sympathized with them 
when the great monarchies of Europe imposed a German 
king upon the freed people. 

The present King of Greece, also of alien blood and 
married to the sister of the German emperor, has forfeited 
all right to the throne. He has violated the constitution and 
acted as an absolute monarch. He has delivered Greek 
forts, troops and munitions into the hands of the Germans 
and Bulgars and has kept the Allied forces at Salonica 
immobile for fear of being struck in the back if they went 
forward. A large part of his subjects are in armed opposi- 
tion to him. é 

Why then has this tyrannical monarch and enemy of the 
Entente been allowed to retain his throne when the Entente 
forces occupy and control his kingdom? The answer is so 
strange as to be almost inconceivable. It is that Constantine 
has been kept upon his throne by the Entente Powers them- 
selves, for they have hitherto preferred to have Greece re- 
main a monarchy, tho an enemy, than to become a republic 
and an ally. 

This has long been suspected but only within the last 
few weeks has the evidence been made public. Ex-premier 


Venizelos, who is heading the revolutionary movement in 
Macedonia and is now asking recognition from the United 
States, recently gave out an interview, published in The 
New Europe of March 29, 1917, in which he said in reply to 
the question why he did not give his movement an anti- 
dynastical character: “The answer is very simple. It was 
because the Entente had been good enough to promise me 
their indispensable aid under the express stipulation that 
the movement should not be antidynastic.” 

Venizelos then goes on to show how every effort he made 
to attack the royalists was checked by the Anglo-French 
authorities. He counted on carrying two-thirds of Greece, 
but the Allied troops shut him out of the districts he wanted 
to reach and forced him to evacute positions he already 
held. “It is due to their action that a reign of terror was 
instituted against all Venizelists, who were massacred and 
hunted like wild beasts by the royalist hordes at whose 
mercy they found themselves.” 

But why should the Entente Powers have intervened to 
protect a King who was their dangerous enemy from a just 
punishment by his own people? There is only one con- 
ceivable explanation; that is, they feared lest the movement 
headed by Venizelos, tho he disclaimed that intention, 
would result in the overthrow of the monarchy in Greece 
and so endanger monarchies thruout the world. The Powers 
in control of Greece were France, England, Russia and 
Italy. Now we may be sure that France and England were 
not primarily interested in the maintenance of Greek roy- 
alty, for France is a republic and the English throne would 
not be imperilled by the fall of Constantine. But the rulers 
of Russia and Italy were deeply concerned, for there was 
a strong and growing republican movement in both these 
countries. So we may safely assume that it was the influ- 
ence of the Russian and perhaps also the Italian court that 
shielded the King of the Hellenes. 

Now the situation has suddenly changed. The Czar is a 
prisoner in his own palace and the influence of Russia will 
be thrown upon the republican side. The United States will 
have something to say about it. At least Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Bonar Law in reply to the question whether the 
United States was being consulted in regard to Greece said 
to the Commons on April 19: ; 

Up to the present the United States have not taken any part 
in the discussion, but I have no doubt that as soon as arrange 
ments are completed they will be consulted in every matter in 
which their interests are concerned. 

It should be made plain to the delegation at Washington 
that our interests are concerned in every republican move- 
ment and especially in one where men from America have 
taken so active a part. As the matter stands the foreign 
powers most concerned with Greece are three republics, 
France, Russia and United States, and two monarchies, 
England and Italy, instead of three monarchies and one 
republic as formerly. But the British cabinet has for a 
year past been subjected to sharp criticism in Parliament 
for its protection of the Greek King and it has been much 
embarrassed to defend itself without betraying, what prob- 
ably was the truth, that this policy was not its own but 
imposed upon it by the Czar. Now this difficulty is out of 
the way King Constantine will have to depend solely upon 
his brother-in-law for protection. 

No one attempts now to defend in its totality the tortu- 
ous policy of the Allies in the Balkans. It has brought ruin 
upon Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, Albania and Greece. 
The Dardanelles expedition was an acknowledged failure 
and the Salonica expedition was ineffective. King Constan- 
tine, whatever his motive, was undeniably wise in keeping 
out of the three unfortunate campaigns into which the 
Entente Allies tried to draw him. But now matters have 
come to a crisis, for Greece is starving under a blockade 
from both parties. The British have seized the Greek ships 
and the Germans are sinking them. Zaimis, the pro-Ally 
premier, is again in power. King Constantine must take 
sides or abdicate. 
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POPCORN AS A BREAKFAST FOOD 


HE package cereal is one of the greatest of American 

inventions. It has revolutionized the food habits of 
the nation and bids fair to sweep round the world. It is 
cleanly, convenient and wholesome and it permits the 
housewife to cater to the diverse, diverted and diverting 
tastes of her family. Many a household can rival the 
famous Spratts 

Lycurgus votes for Father’s Oats: 
Proggine appeals to Muy; 


The Junior John subsists upon 
Uneeda Bayla Hay. 


Corrected Wheat for little Pete: 
Flaked Pine for Dot; while Bub 

The infant Spratt is waxing fat 
On Battle Creek Neuar-Grub. 

But the pioneer of American cereals, popcorn, has been 
overshadowed by its later and more aggressive rivals for 
it is modest and fails to advertize. It masquerades under 
no curiosity-compelling name and bears no pretty girl on 
its carton. Yet there is nothing more toothsome, delight- 
some and wholesome than a dish of freshly popped corn— 
and nothing half so cheap. Its fluffy and fantastic flakes are 
crisp yet crunchable and their starch has been made soluble 
by the pressure of superheated steam. The process has 
been ingeniously extended to other unpopable cereals and 
we now have puffed rice and wheat shot out of a cannon. 
But the popcorn kernel is its own autoclave and any kitchen 
can prepare it. Fireplace or stove, coals or gas, wire cage 
or iron spider, can be used and ten minutes will suffice to 
put it fresh and hot upon the breakfast table. It can be 
sugared or salted; it can be savored with syrup or butter; 
it can be mingled with berries or served with meat. It can 
take the place of potatoes, rice, macaroni or toast in their 
various uses. In any shape it is a dish fit for a—for an 
American citizen. A few rods of popcorn grown in the 
back yard will make the household independent of the 
package factory and the corner grocery. Let the sound of 
the popper be heard in the land. 








THE SECRECY OF THE SEA 


NE of the strangest contrasts in this war is that be- 

tween our relatively detailed knowledge of the war on 
the land and our dense ignorance of the war at sea. 
We can guess within a wide margin of error the number 
of army corps the British have in France or at Salonika, 
but we do not know at all how many battleships there may 
now be in the British Navy or whether the German sub- 
marines are to be numbered by units, tens or hundreds. We 
know who won the Battle of the Marne; we do not know 
who won the Battle of Jutland. With a string and a few 
pins and the morning paper we can plot on the battlefields 
of Europe every advance or retreat of the contending ar- 
mies, but we cannot trace the progress of the German sub- 
marine blockade except from the meager statements of loss 
of tonnage which the governments concerned choose to 
make public. This is as if all we could learn of the war on 
land was the number of soldiers reported dead or missing, 
with no word as to whether the losses occurred on the 
Rhine or on the Tiber. 

This is not a question of censorship. All governments 
conceal all facts on land or sea which they do not wish 
to have published. But while it is perfectly possible to con- 
ceal for a few days the loss of a few miles of trenches, any 
great retreat or serious defeat would sooner or later be 
known to the public in spite of anything the censor might 
try to do to hide it. The movements of great armies are 
known not only to the millions of soldiers involved, but to 
thousands of civilians caught within the war zone; trains 
carrying the wounded and the prisoners to the rear pass 
thru the densest centers of population; rumors fly from 


mouth to mouth without the aid of the newspapers. If the 
Germans should take Paris, and the military chiefs of all 
the armies now fighting in France determine to keep the 
fact secret from the rest of the world, how long would this 
be possible? But the sea is its own censor. The greatest 
naval battle in all history might occur at any time and be 
known to the civilian public as “heavy firing heard off the 
coast.” The “Deutschland” may at the present moment be a 
prize in some French or British port, it may be safe at home 
in a German harbor, it may have been sunk by a destroyer or 
caught in a steel net, or it may have stayed under water too 
long and met with some fatal accident to its machinery. 
Kitchener set forth on the open sea like his famous fellow- 
countryman King Arthur, and, like King Arthur, all we 
know of his later history is that he never came back. From 
the lost island of Atlantis to the last ship posted “missing” 
at Lloyds, the sea has kept its secrets. What has happened 
on land will come to light after the war. Much that has 
happened at sea will never come to light till the Day of 
Judgment when, we are told, “there shall be no more sea.” 
War on land leaves its hideous traces until men hide them 
below the ground. The air rejects the relics of combat and 
hurls them to the earth. But the sea buries its dead and 
leaves no monument to mark the spot where ships have met 
in battle, even should forty successive wars be fought over 
one small tract of ocean. 


SWEAR OFF PLATINUM 


OR the first time now we have a body of scientific 
experts taking an inventory of our natural resources 
and one of the first and most serious shortages they have 
discovered is that of platinum. This is more precious than 
gold because it is more useful, but unfortunately for the 
country it has become more fashionable because it was 
more precious. The chief sources of supply are Russia and 
Brazil and it is now hard to get enough at any price to 
supply the chemical laboratories where it is indispensable. 
The high explosives to fill the shells and the fertilizers for 
our fields are dependent upon sulphuric and nitric acids and 
these in turn are dependent upon the supply of platinum. 
Consequently the American Chemical Society and the 
Nationa! Academy of Science have issued an appeal to the 
women of the United States to discourage the use of plati- 
num for jewelry or photography. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution have pledged themselves “to refuse 
to purchase or accept as gifts for the duration of the war, 
jewelry or other articles made in whole or in part of 
platinum.” 

Visitors to Leipzig will remember the magnificent paint- 
ing of the women of Germany tearing the bracelets from 
their arms and the rings from their fingers and ears to 
throw them into the melting pot to raige money for the 
army fighting against Napoleon. It is not yet necessary for 
the women of America to make such sacrifices, tho we be- 
lieve they will prove as patriotic as the German women 
and contribute their platinum to the national welfare if 
this should be needed. But all they are asked to do now is 
nothing, that is, they are merely requested not to take for 
their personal adornment the metal needed by their 
country. 


IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE A QUARREL 


HE United States Government insists that it is at 
war with Germany. The German Government insists 
that it is not at war with the United States. 
But Germany goes on sinking our ships and killing our 
people while we are not doing a thing to Germany. 
This anomalous state of affairs cannot last long. Either 
we must convince Germany that we are warlike or Ger- 
many must convince us that she is peaceable. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














The open and acrimoni- 
ous discussion of possi- 
ble terms of peace in 
the German press reveals the wide 
divergence of opinion as well as a gen- 
eral desire for the war to come to an 
end. The Socialists, with the tacit en- 
couragement of the Chancellor, are con- 
ducting an energetic propaganda for 
peace upon the basis of the status quo 
ante bellum without sacrifice of terri- 
tory or the payment of indemnity by 
any belligerent. It is argued by the 
Socialists that only by such a public 
demonstration of the futility of war 
can @ permanent peace be secured, for 
so long as a nation can gain either land 
or money by waging war it will be im- 
possible to prevent its recurrence. 

This idea of peace without annexa- 
tion or indemnity has been adopted by 
the Socialists of Russia altho Kerenski, 
the Socialist Minister of Justice, for- 
mulates it as “no forcible annexations 
and no punitive indemnities.” This 
would permit of the transfer of terri- 
tory in accordance with the wishes of 
the inhabitants as, for instance, the 
restoration of  Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, and of the payment of com- 
pensation for damages caused by mili- 
tary operations as, for instance, Ger- 
many offered at the beginning of the 
war to Belgium. 

The new Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment has publicly exprest a willingness 
to conclude a peace with Russia at any 
time on these terms. This may well suit 
Austria-Hungary, for her armies do 
not hold as much Russian territory out- 
side of Poland as the Russians hold of 
Austrian territory. A separate peace 
with Russia would be better for Aus- 
tria-Hungary than a general peace on 
the same terms, for she might then 
compensate herself by holding on to 
the Serbian and Rumanian territory she 
now occupies. The hint from Count 
Czernin that Austria-Hungary would 
consent to a general peace without an- 
nexation or indemnity called forth a 
storm of criticism from the Prussian 
and conservative press, which accuses 
Austria-Hungary with starting the war 
from which she is now trying to back 
out. But the suggestion had met with 
influential support in other quarters 
and an article in the Bavarian Staats- 
Zeitung, accredited to Count von Hert- 
ling, the Bavarian Premier and head 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in the Federal Council, urges that Ger- 
many is willing to relinquish all claims 
for indemnities and evacuate occupied 
territory if the Allies will do the same 
and allow Gérmany equal commercial 
privileges thruout the world. 

; But such suggestions of moderation 
Im peace terms have aroused the fury 
of the Pan-German party, which de- 
mands the annexation of territory on 
both fronts. They insist that Courland: 
and the other Russian provinces now 


German 
Peace Terms 





Bert Thomas in Passing Show (London) 
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must be retained as a protection against 
renewed Russian aggression and that 
on the other side Belgium must never 
be allowed to come again under the 
control of France and England. They 
also demand the acquisition of a port 
on the English Channel for strategic 
purposes and the holding of the coal 
and iron fields of France as necessary 
for the industrial future of Germany. 

Between these extremes there are all 
gradations of opinion. Some favor a 
plan for the partition of Belgium into 
its original elements by the creation 
of a Kingdom of Flanders under Ger- 
man protection to include the Teutonic 
part of the population, leaving the 
Walloons to gravitate toward France. 
So far, however, the efforts of the Ger- 
man Government to secure the good 
will of the Flemish by supporting their 
nationalistic aspirations has met with 
little encouragement. 








THE GREAT WAR 


May %—British Admiralty reports 
loss of sixty-two vessels in past 
week. A German aeroplane bom- 
bards London. 


ey 8—Germans regain Fresnoy. 

trikes in British munition works. 

May 9—British daily expenditure 
now $37,250,000. Italian Embassy 
reports sinking of thirteen Austrian 
submarines. 

May 10—German and British light 
naval forces encounter in North 
Sea. Joffre and Viviani received in 
New York. 

Moy 11—Germans and Bulgars at- 
tacking on Salonica front. Balfour 
received in New York. 

May 12—Australians take Bullecourt, 
Wotan line. German submarine base 
at Zeebrugge bombarded by British 
warships and aeroplanes. 

May 13—General Korniloff resigns 
Petrograd command because of pop- 
ular interference with military dis- 
cipline. 




















Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
still refuses to commit himself on 
the question, altho both parties are 
storming at him for not making a dec- 
laration in their favor. It is supposed 
that he will, if possible, postpone a de- 
cision between the policy of conquest 
and that of renunciation until he sees 
how the Hindenburg line holds and how 
the U-boats succeed. 


That the republican move- 
ment in Ireland is not 
crushed out but on the 
contrary is stronger than ever is shown 
by the election of Joseph McGuinness 
for the southern division of Longford 
County. His majority was only 37 out 
of a total of some 3000 votes cast, but 
the fact that he is a Sinn Feiner and 
now in Lewes prison for three years 
for taking part in the Dublin rebellion 
of a year ago, while his opponent was 
a Nationalist, is significant of the grow- 
ing distrust of parliamentary methods. 
In North Roscommon, last February, 
the Sinn Feiners elected Count Plun- 
kett by a majority of 627. 

On Easter Monday, the anniversary 
of the rising in Dublin, the military 
authority took precautions to prevent 
another outbreak by prohibiting all 
public meetings and street gatherings, 
but this did not altogether prevent dis- 
orderly manifestations. The Sinn Fein 
flag of orange, green and white was 
hoisted over the ruined headquarters 
of the rebels and posters appeared on 
the walls in various places proclaiming 
that “The Irish Republic Still Lives.” 
In Dublin the police and military were 
repeatedly stoned by the mob. So we 
learn now from the English papers re- 
ceived, but no hint of the Easter trou- 
ble,came to America at the time. 

The distrust of the Irish people for 
their representatives in Parliament 
may prevent the settlement of the 
Home Rule controversy which was con- 
fidently predicted last month. Premier 
Lloyd George declared in his Guildhall 
speech of April 27: 

We must convert Ireland from a’ sus- 
picious, surly, dangerous neighbor to a 
cheerful, loyal comrade. Settlement of the 
Irish question is essential for the peace of 
the world and essential to a speedy victory 
in the war. I appeal to the patriotism of 
all men to sink everything for the one pur- 
pose of getting this question out of the 
way. 

The compromise proposed was sim- 
ilar to that which was agreed upon by 
both parties last July, but afterward 
altered by the Ulsterites in the Cabinet, 
that is, to allow county option. Under 
this privilege four of the six Ulster 
counties, namely Down, Antrim, Ar- 
magh and Londonderry, would vote to 
stay out of Irish government, at least 
for the present, while Tyrone and Fer- 
managh would be doubtful. 

A new factor in the problem is the 
necessity of considering American opin- 
ion. The Boston Clan-na-Gael urged 
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Congress to insist upon the immediate 
independence of Ireland. Members of 
Congress to the number of 140 have 
sent a message to Premier Lloyd George 
in favor of Home Rule. 

But such interference with British 
affairs is hotly resented by the Union- 
ists. 


While M. Viviani 
and Marshal Joffre 
were ‘touring the 
middle west and enjoying the hos- 
pitality of Philadelphia and New York, 
the British commissioners remained in 
Washington to confer with President 
Wilson and his advisers about the pos- 
sible methods of handling the subma- 
rine menace, the utilization of the 
American loan to the Allies and other 
matters of similar importance. While 
in Washington, Mr. Balfour spoke be- 
fore the Senate, drawing a parallel 
between the German contempt for the 
military power of Great Britain in 1914 
and their similar blunder in underesti- 
mating the military power of the 
United States today. He asserted his 
firm belief that the German submarine 
campaign could not determine the issue 
of the war. On May 11, the British 
commissioners left for New York to 
join the French emissaries. 

It is apparent that the activities of 
all the Allies are to be coérdinated by 
a series of conferences. Several mem- 
bers of the Italian war commission, 
under the leadership of Enrico Arlotta, 
Minister of Maritime and Railroad 
Transportation in the Italian cabinet, 
are already in this country, and other 
envoys, including Guglielmo Marconi, 
inventor of wireless telegraphy, and 
Prince Eugene, nephew of King Victor 


Activities of the 
British Commission 


Emmanuel, are shortly expected. The 
personnel of the American commission 
to Russia has been officially announced. 
Elihu Root is chairman. Among the 
members of the chosen delegation are 
Charles R. Crane of Chicago, John R. 
Mott, general secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Cyrus McCor- 
mick, president of the International 
Harvester Company, Charles Edward 
Russell, the Socialist leader, Major- 
General Scott, Chief of Staff of the 
army, Rear Admiral James Glennon, 
Samuel Bertron, a New York Banker, 
and James Duncan, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


In spite of the fact 
prema tena that the conference 

report to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives rec- 
ommended that the draft bill be brought 
to a final vote without any provision 
for a volunteer army, the House of 
Representatives approved by 215 votes 
to 178 the Senate plan authorizing the 
President to raise and maintain by vol- 
untary enlistment four infantry divi- 
sions. Altho the provision for a volun- 
teer army raised from men over twen- 
ty-five years of age makes no mention 
of whom the President should appoint 
to lead the force, the only man in the 
country who has enrolled a large force 
of pledged volunteers is ex-President 
Roosevelt and his claim to go with the 
volunteer army in some military ca- 
pacity can hardly be overlooked. The 
debate in the House was political rath- 
er than military in character and was 
concerned chiefly with the personal 
merits of Theodore Roosevelt. Many 
representatives, Democrats as well as 
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THE YOUNGEST FRENCH BOYS ARE CALLED OUT 


With the class of 1918 on its way to the front, France has given her utmost in fighting men. Only 
ys seventeen or under, women and the very old men are left at home now 


Republicans, urged in his favor that he 
was not only a veteran campaigner but 
an ideal representative of the Ameri- 
can people on a European battlefield. 
His opponents, who were found in both 
parties, urged that Roosevelt was a 
politician rather than a general and 
that no individual should be permitted 
special honor or privilege in connection 
with the war. The Roosevelt volunteers 
already number more than 180,000, in- 
cluding an exceptionally large propor- 
tion of well-to-do business and profes- 
sional men, and the organizers of the 
force claim that it will be ready with- 
in a few weeks for service wherever 
needed. 

The conference on the army bill made 
the age limit of those subject to the 
selective draft twenty-one to thirty 
years inclusive. This was a compro 
mise between the Senate proposal of 
twenty-one to twenty-seven years and 
the wish of the House for a maximum 
age limit of forty. The prohibition 
amendment forbidding the sale of liq- 
uor in military encampments was re 
tained in the conference report. Sena- 
tor Fall’s proposal for a small volun- 
teer cavalry force was struck out of 
the bill, as was also the provision for 
the large volunteer infantry army 
which was later reinserted by the vote 
of the House. The monthly pay of pri- 
vate soldiers was increased by sums 
varying from five to ten dollars ac. 
cording to the present pay. 


After a debate which 
has been carried on in- 
termittently for weeks 
in both Houses of Congress the Senate 
voted to strike from the Espionage bill 
all reference to the press censorship. 
Various attempts which were made to 
modify the strict provisions of the cen- 
sorship clause in its original form did 
not satisfy the opposition who contend- 
ed that Congress could not constitu- 
tionally abridge the freedom of the 
press. On May 12 the Senate voted by 
a majority of one to drop the objec. 
tionable clause from the bill altogether 
in spite of the evident desire of Presi- 
dent Wilson and his advisers that it be 
retained. Altho the influence of the 
administration was exerted to secure 
the Espionage bill in its entirety the 
vote did not at all follow party lines. 
Fifteen Democrats and _ twenty-four 
Republicans voted to eliminate the 
censorship, and eleven Republicans 
joined with twenty-seven Democrats to 
sustain it. 

The most remarkable amendment to 
the Espionage bill approved by the 
Senate makes it unlawful for a period 
extending from the first of September 
to the end of the war “to use or em- 
ploy, directly or indirectly any cereal. 
grain, sugar or syrup in the production 
of intoxicating liquor in any form or 
of any kind,” with certain exceptions 
as to wines and alcohol for industrial, 
medicinal and sacramental purposes. 
This amendment, fathered by Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, practically makes 
prohibition the law of the land for the 
duration of the war under the guise of 
food conservation. 


Senate Kills 
Censorship 
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© International Film 
“THE HERO OF THE MARNE” 

Americans may not be able to pronounce 
“Joffre,” but they are finding plenty of other 
ways to honor the man and the country of most 
appeal to popular admiration here. This mass 
of flag-waving humanity in Philadelphia is 
typical of the celebrations that greeted the 

French Commissioners thruout the country 
The first setback the British 
have received since they 
started their push was the 
loss of Fresnoy. This village lies eight 
miles northeast of Arras and was taken 
by the Canadians on May 3. But the 
Germans still held the ground to the 
north and south of it, and five days 
iater launched a _ ferocious attack 
against this dangerous salient. Two 
fresh divisions of Bavarians, some 
20,000 men, were concentrated on a 
narrow front and after a heavy bom- 
bardment with the gas shells as well 
as explosives the English troops sta- 
tioned here were expelled from the 
village and the adjacent wood. But the 
Canadians to the north and the Aus- 
tralians to the south of Fresnoy held 
lirm, so the ground lost was slight. 

But this reverse coming just at the 
end of the first month of their cam- 
paign was not sufficient to detract from 
the just pride which the British feel 
in their achievement. Chancellor Bonar 
Law, in summing up the results of the 
month’s work, said that the British 
had taken 20,000 prisoners, 257 guns 
and 227 trench mortars and had ad- 
vanced a distance of from two to five 
miles on a twenty-mile front as com- 
pared with the advance of three and a 
half miles on a six-mile front in the 
Somme offensive of last year. There 
were, he said, double the number of 
German divisions now arrayed against 
the British and of these half have had 
to be withdrawn because of their losses. 
On the other hand the British losses 
were from 50 to 75 per cent fewer 
than those in the battle of the Somme. 

The French offensive was started on 
April 16, a week later than the British, 
but they have taken 30,000 unwounded 
Prisoners. The total German strength 


Fresnoy 
Lost 





in France is supposed to be 157 divi- 
sions and of these 35 divisions have 
been exhausted and withdrawn. A divi- 
sion normally consists of 20,000 men, 
but now is reckoned at less than 10,009. 
That the losses in the aerial service 
have been severe is admitted on both 
sides, tho each claims that the enemy 
has suffered most. The Berlin report 
for April states that the French and 
British have lost 362 aeroplanes and 
29 captive balloons, while the German 
loss was 74 aeroplanes and 10 balloons. 


U-Boat There are many rumors that 
Warfare a remedy for the U-boat 

raids has been discovered, 
but so far the figures do not show any 
material abatement of the danger. In 
fact, the British Admiralty report for 
the week ending May 6 a higher num- 
ber of vessels lost than ever before, 
namely 62. But apparently the tonnage 
was less, for only 24, instead of 38 as 
reported last week, were of over 1600 
tons. Besides these there were 22 ships 
under that tonnage and 34 fishing 
smacks. These figures, as usual, in- 
clude some losses of the week before 
not previously reported. 

But whether this means that the 
U-boats are slackening their activity 
or that there are fewer vessels at sea 
to sink cannot be told. We do know, 
however, that the latter is true in some 
measure, for the report of arrivals and 
departures from British ports shows a 
diminution for the week of over ten 
per cent. The United States and the 
other belligerents are still more reti- 
cent on the subject of U-boat depreda- 
tions than Great Britain. We know, 
however, that the neutrals Holland, 
Spain, Norway, Sweden, Greece and 
Denmark are suffering severely, es- 
pecially in their fishing fleets. The 
Greek steamer “Parthenon,” valued 
with her cargo at $4,000,000, was sunk 
by a German submarine on April 30. 
The London Chronicle of May 10 says 
that “about two weeks ago a large 
steamer was sunk and seventy lives 
were lost, some of them people of note. 
No news has been published of the dis- 
aster.” The Paris correspondent of the 
New York Tribune cables: 

Germany has today about two hundred 
new, long radius cruising submarines in 
addition to smaller types and those she 
had before February 1. She is building 
faster than she is losing. The rate is ap- 
proximately three to one. 

The losses to shipping from submarine 
warfare average from 8 to 10 per cent a 
month. Twelve months more, and there will 
be no shipping left worth mentioning. 

Of three armed merchant ships that meet 
submarines two get by. 

This means that the German submarines 
are the masters of the seas today. 

So it remains for America to meet these 
conditions, to organize her production, to 
organize overseas transport, to solve the 
submarine problem and to bring victory. 
And she has three months only in which 
to work. 

In the Reichstag Dr. Pfleger, naval 
reporter for the budget committee, 
states that 

The reports in the enemy press about 
the number of U-boats lost are false. Our 
losses are small beyond expectation. Three 
months war experience is of more value 
than three years peace experience. The 


U-boat crews are equal to all demands. We 
expected an average monthly U-boat booty 
of about 600,000 tons; actually the result 
for three months totals 2,800,000 tons. This 
is 55 per cent above our expectations. Al- 
together, in three months, 1325 ships have 
been sunk. 


The chief point of con- 
flict between the Pro- 
visional Government 
and the more radical element repre- 
sented by the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies is over the terms 
of peace. The Provisional Government 
is anxious to maintain so far as pos- 
sible the obligations of the old régime 
toward the Entente Allies lest it should 
lose their confidence and coéperation. 
The Socialists of the Council are try- 
ing to arrange with their comrades of 
the enemy countries an immediate 
peace without annexations, expropria- 
tions or contributions on either side. 

To allay the anxiety exprest in Eng- 
land and France lest Russia should 
weaken or withdraw and so throw the 
whole burden of defense upon them, 
Professor Milukov, the Foreign Min- 
ister, sent on May 1 with the approval 
of all his colleagues including the 
Socialist members a note reaffirming 
the’ obligations of the old pact be- 
tween Russia and the Allies. In this it 
was explained that the Provisional 
Government was in entire agreement 
with the ideas recently exprest by the 
statesmen of the Allied countries and 
especially President Wilson. 

These principles were exprest lucidly 
also in the words of the President of our 
ally the great overseas republic. The Rus 
sian Government under the old régime cer- 
tainly was not prepared to appreciate and 
share these ideas as to the liberating char- 
acter of the war, the establishment of a 


stable basis for pacific codperation of na- 
tions, the freedom of opprest peoples, etce., 
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A CHAMPION AIRMAN 

Captain Georges Guyemer of the French Avia- 
tion Corps probably holds the world record for 
successful air fighting—thirty-seven German 
aeroplanes brought down or captured. The 
charred gun-parts in his hand and beside him 
are trophies of Captain Guyemer’s latest victory 
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WHERE DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 
Now that woman suffrage has got a foothold in the East, the last anti stronghold is beginning 
to show signs of surrender. The complexion of the whole suffrage map is changing rapidly these 
days. Can you name the states which belong in each suffrage group now? 


but emancipated Russia can now use lan- 
guage which will be understood by modern 
democracies und hasten to add her voice to 
that of her Allies. 

The declaration of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, being imbued with the new spirit 
of free democracy, naturally cannot afford 
the least pretext for assumption that the 
demolition of the old structure has en- 
tailed any slackening on the part of Russia 
in the common struggle of all the Allies. 
On the contrary, the nation’s determina- 
tion to bring the world war to a decisive 
victory has been accentuated. owing to the 
sense of responsibility which is shared by 
all in general and each one of us in par- 
ticular. 

This spirit has become still more active 
by the fact that it is concentrated on the 
immediate task, which touches everybody 
so closely, of driving back the enemy who 
invaded our territory. It is understood. and 
the annexed document so expressly states, 
that the Provisional Government in safe- 
guarding the right acquired for our coun- 
try will maintain a strict regard for its 
engagements with the Allies of Russia. 

‘irmly convinced of the victorious issue 
of the present war and in perfect agree- 
ment with our Allies, the provisional Gov- 
ernment is likewise confident that the 
problems which were created by this war 
will be solved by the creation on a firm 
basis of a lasting peace, and that inspired 
by identical sentiments the Allied democ- 
racies will find means of establishing the 
guarantees and penalties necessary to pre- 
vent any recourse to sanguinary war in 
the future. 


But the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Council took alarm at this and de- 
manded the deposition of Dr. Milukov 
on the ground that he had no right 
to commit the nation to the secret 
agreements of the Czar’s governmert 
and that his statement conflicted with 
their desire for peace without con- 
quests or indemnities. For a time it 
seemed as tho the Provisional Govern- 
ment would be overthrown, but finally 
the Council was persuaded to con- 
tinue its support, altho the motion to 
that effect was carried by the nar- 
row margin of 35 votes out of 2500. 
The Provisional Government explained 
that by the words “decisive victory” 
they did not mean forcible annexation 
and that by “penalties and guarantees” 


they did not mean indemnities but 
such essentials to a durable peace as 
the reduction of armaments and estab- 
lishment of international tribunals. 


The Parliamen- 
tary election on 
May 5 was of 
more than local significance, for it in- 
volved some of the vital issues of the 
war and the constitution of the Brit- 
ish empire. Its immediate result is 
that Premier Hughes will remain in 
power with the support of the new 
coalition party, the National, which he 
has organized to “win the war.” Mr. 
Hughes is a skilful politician and it 
was largely due to his eloquence and 
strategic ability that the Labor party 
rose to power in the Commonwealth. 
Last year he suddenly left Australia 
on some mysterious mission to Eng- 
land, and while there made impassioned 
appeals to the people of the home coun- 
try to allow Australia and the other 
dominions a share in the control of 
British foreign policy. He came back 
with the conviction that in order to 
win the war Australia must adopt con- 
scription for service over-sea. 

But the Labor party repudiated 
Hughes and he was forced to submit 
the question to popular vote. The offi- 
cial Labor leagues were strongly op- 
posed to compulsory service except for 
home defense, and as these leagues 
control the selection of candidates at 
an election they have immense influ- 
ence over members who rely entirely 
upon their Parliamentary salaries for a 
livelihood. In spite of their commands, 
however, a few Labor members rallied 
to Mr. Hughes and went on the stump 
strongly advocating conscription. These 
men were at once expelled from the 
party by the leagues, altho opportunity 
was given them to come back once 
more into the fold. This, however, Mr. 
Hughes utterly declined to do. Instead 
he formed a new Ministry out of his 
twenty-five followers. Of these fourteen 


Defeat of Australian 
Labor Party 


were in the Representatives, the other 
eleven were Senators. In fact, in the 
Lower House there were more Minis- 
ters than followers. 

Obviously Mr. Hughes could only 
hope to carry on with the help either 
of the Official Labor Party or with the 
assistance of the Liberals. When the 
House met, in December, there was a 
full front bench of Ministers and four 
or five men sitting behind them on 
the Speaker’s right. On his left the 
benches were crowded with Liberals 
and Laborites. There were 34 of the 
former and 26 of the latter. It was 
speedily clear that the Liberals intend- 
ed to keep Mr. Hughes in office, altho 
it was asserted that no understanding 
whatever existed between the party led 
by Mr. Cook and that led by Mr. 
Hughes. So long as they did this the 
Prime Minister had a majority of 24 
in the Representatives. The solitary In- 
dependent supporting him and the 
Speaker—a Laborite—not voting. In 
the Senate, however, the official Labor 
members outnumbered Hughesites (11) 
and Liberals (5) by two and immedi- 
ately used their predominance in the 
Upper Chamber to control the Lower, 
refusing to pass the Supply Bill until 
amended to grant Supply for a period 
of two months only, thus compelling 
the early reassembling of Parliament. 

But Mr. Hughes refused to accept his 
defeat as final. He set to work to form 
a new party out of the Liberals who 
supported him and the Laborites who 
followed him out of the Labor party, 
and this party has now secured the 
balance of power. According to the 
first returns the Nationalists, or Hughes 
coalition, will have 15 seats in the 
House of Representatives to 35 held 
by the Liberals and 25 by the Labor- 
ites. The Senate will be composed of 
13 Laborites, 13 Nationalists and 10 
Liberals. The Liberals will support Pre- 
mier Hughes on all imperial questions. 

The fight in both elections was ex- 
ceedingly bitter, the Liberals and Na- 
tionalists insisting upon the necessity 
of upholding the empire in its hour of 
peril, while on the other side secession, 
independence and even republicanism 
were openly talked of by the ex- 
tremists. The opposition to an increased 
participation of Australia in the war 
is largely due to dissatisfaction with the 
London government, which it is felt is 
sacrificing Australian interests in the 
Pacific to the Japanese and using up 
the youth of Australia in European 
and dynastic quarrels with which the 
dominions have little concern and no 
voice. The Dardanelles expedition, in 
which the losses fell largely upon the 
Australians, was admittedly ill advised 
and mismanaged, and Irish Home Rule, 
which is favored by all the dominions, 
is still blocked by the party in power. 
As the course of the war tends to trans- 
fer the control of affairs from the 
liberal to the conservative elements in 
Great Britain the colonies are growing 
less in sympathy with the home gov- 
ernment. But the last election shows 
that the majority of the Australians 
are loyal to the empire and determined 
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to make any sacrifices necessary to 
secure victory. Now that Hughes is 
securely in power he can take his seat 
at the Imperial Conference in London 
at which Australia has so far not been 
represented. 


French Mission —_ visiting on 

isits New. York. ay & the two 
Visits great civic centers 
of Missouri, St. Louis and Kansas City, 
the French war commissioners went to 
Springfield, Illinois, to pay tribute to 
the memory of Lincoln. On their re- 
turn to the Atlantic seaboard the train 
bearing the French emissaries nar- 
rowly escaped a wreck. Near Arcola, 
Illinois, the engine tender jumped the 
track and derailed several cars. No 
one was seriously injured and the 
secret service men pronounced the oc- 
currence an accident. But it was sev- 
eral hours before the train could pro- 
ceed and the time schedule of the party 
was deranged. Altho the commissioners 
were unable to stay as long as they had 
hoped in Philadelphia, M. Viviani spoke 
twice, at a municipal luncheon given 
by leading business men of the city 
and at Independence Hall. General 
Joffre was given a Marshal’s baton 
made from a piece of one of the rafters 
of Independence Hall. 

New York spent several days in elab- 
orate preparation for its distinguished 
visitors and a program was prepared 
to keep them engaged during every 
moment of their stay. On May 9 
the French commissioners arrived at 
New York and were formally received 
by Mayor Mitchel at the City Hall. 
Probably a million people gathered in 
the streets to catch a glimpse of M. 
Viviani and Marshal Joffre as they 
rode thru the city. The following day 
the French war commission “did” the 
city with great thoroness. From Cen- 
tral Park, where Marshal Joffre re- 
ceived a golden miniature replica of 
the Statue of Liberty, the commission- 
ers went to Brooklyn to attend the 
unveiling of a memorial tablet to La- 
fayette; thence to duncheon with the 




















Cesare in New York Evening Post 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 


Merchants’ Association; thence to Co- 
lumbia University, where the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon M. Viviani, Marshal Joffre, 
Baron Cunliffe of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and, in his absence, Arthur Bal- 
four, chief of the British commission; 
thence to a memorial visit to the tomb 
of General Grant; thence to a recep- 
tion of French-Americans at the city 
library, and finally to a _ testimonial 
meeting at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Speaking at the Merchants’ As- 
sociation luncheon M. Viviani made 
the important statement that under no 
circumstances would France make 
peace while Alsace-Lorraine remained 


German. In view of M. Viviani’s offi- . 


cial position the cession of these prov- 
inces may be regarded as a definite 
part of the peace terms of the Allies. 


Chairman Kitchin of 
the Ways and Means 
Committee of the 
House of Representatives reported the 
emergency war revenue bill on May 
9. The general character of the 
measure conformed very closely to the 
popular estimate of what it would con- 
tain while its terms were still under 
discussion by the committee. The new 
war taxes are expected to turn into 
the treasury by July 1, 1918, the sum 
of $1,810,420,000; an amount nearly 
equal to the two billion dollar bond is- 
sue for the expenses of the war, not 
including the loan to our allies. This 
means that the burden of the coming 
year will be equally divided between 
the generation that fights the Great 
War and its successors. The ordinary 
receipts expected under existing tax 
laws would be approximately $1,500,- 
000,000. Therefore the total receipts 
from the old taxes and the new will 
probably amount to more than $3,300,- 
000,000, or about thirty-three dollars 
per capita. Heavy as the burden is, the 
total per capita exaction is only a little 
more than half what the average En- 
glishman now pays to his Government. 

Of the many taxés authorized by the 
war revenue bill the income tax is by 
far the largest item. The increased 
schedules for the next year will bring 
in over half a billion dollars and there 
is also a retroactive tax of thirty-three 
and one-third per cent which will be 
collected on all income taxes imposed 
by the revenue laws of 1916. This will 
yield $108,000,000 additional revenue. 
Inheritance taxes are increased by one- 
third. Corporation incomes will pay a 
four per cent tax and excess profits 
fourteen per cent. The rates on whisky 
and wines are doubled and heavy in- 
creases imposed on rectified spirits and 
fermented liquors. Taxes are placed on 
cigars, cigarets and all other forms 
of manufactured tobacco; on amuse- 
ment and theater tickets and on rail- 
road tickets; on soft drinks, syrups, 
proprietary medicines, perfumes, cos- 
metics, chewing gum, playing cards, 
jewelry, musical instruments, phono- 
graph records, motion picture films, 
sporting goods, pleasure boats, auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles and rubber tires; 


Revenue Bill 
Before Congress 




















Press illustrating 


ALL PACKED’ UP—AND NO PLACE TO GO 


The rush of recruits at the Newport Naval 
Training Station is taxing its facilities far be- 
yond their capacity and speeding up the train- 
ing courses all that is practicable. There are 
seven thousand men and boys there now, learn- 
ing to be seamen, firemen, hospital workers, 
bakers, radio operators, signal men and so on. 
Here is a young seaman, just graduated and 
looking for a job 


on freight and express bills, telegraph 
and telephone messages, advertising, 
insurance, electric lights, gas, domes- 
tic power plants, and on legal docu- 
ments. Rates for first and second class 
mail matter are increased by about one- 
half and the zone system of postage 
rates applied to newspapers and period- 
icals. The most striking feature of the 
bill, as presented to a Democratic Con- 
gress, is the great change in import du- 
ties. All articles imported from foreign 
countries into the United States which 
are now dutiable by law, will pay ten 
cent ad valorem in addition to existing 
duties, and those which now pay noth- 
ing will be subject to a ten per cent 
ad valorem duty. This abolishes the free 
list of the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
law. 

Of course the details of this revolu- 
tionary war budget are unwelcome to 
the majority. of both parties and both 
houses. But, while a hot fight is inev- 
itable on many of the details of the bill, 
notably the increased excess profits tax 
and the new postal rates, the measure 
as a whole cannot be defeated or even 
greatly delayed, as Congress is already 
subject to much criticism for not press- 
ing to an early passage all necessary 
war legislation. The friends of the bill 
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candidly admit its defects and urge in 
its defense the impossibility of draw- 
ing up any bill raising the needed war 
revenue which would not bear heavily 
and even unjustly on some sections of 
the community. As Mr. Kitchin, who 
had the measure in charge, put the 
matter: “I am going to shut my eyes 
and vote for it.” 


Engineers The first American troops 
to carry the flag to Eu- 
Go First rope, not including volun- 
teers in the French or British service, 
will be nine new regiments of army 
engineers to be recruited from men 
with railroad experience. The War De- 
partment promises to send the engi- 
neers to France “at the earliest pos- 
sible moment,” altho no details are 
given out as to the exact time of their 
departure or the route they will take. 
While the new engineer regiments will 
carry the usual arms and equipment 
of engineer troops in the regular army, 
their chief function will not be en- 
trenchment work but the construction 
and repair of railroad lines between 
the line of battle and the bases of sup- 
plies. 

The expedition will have a total 
strength of eleven or twelve thousand 
men including every branch of railroad 
workers necessary to build or operate 
lines. Engineers and operators of lines 
who offer themselves will be selected in 
such a manner as not to cripple the 
operating forces of any company and 
so force our own railroads to curtail 
their necessary services. 


The Department of 
What Crops Agriculture has es- 
May We Expect timated the winter 
wheat crop as 366,000,000 bushels, the 
smallest since 1904. There will be no 
estimate of spring wheat yield until 
July, but unless it is unusually large 
the total for the whole year will not 


exceed 616,000,000 bushels which is 


only a little more than the normal an- 
nual consumption in the United States 
alone. The wheat export to the Euro- 
pean Allies depends, therefore, entirely 
upon the reduction of consumption in 
the United States. Fortunately much 


of the acreage which would have been 
turned into wheat is now being used 
for corn, oats and potatoes and it is 
possible that these crops may break all 
previous records. 

Mr. Hoover has requested Congress 
to grant more extended powers to the 
Department of Agriculture to cope 
with the food crisis. It is reported that 
Mr. Hoover may be selected as the 
head of an international joint food 
control committee to direct the distri- 
bution of all foodstuffs produced in 
the United States and Canada. 


: The general 
Solving Our railroad board 
Transportation Problems of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense has issued di- 
rections to the railroads to give ship- 
ments of coal and iron preference over 
all other shipments. To prevent traffic 
congestion, coal and ore cars when un- 
loaded must be sent back without 
delay. Mr. Daniel Willard announces 
that the general railroad board is en- 
deavoring to eliminate duplication of 
passenger trains in order to increase 
the number of cars available for freight 
shipments. To enable freight trains to 
increase the number of their trips the 
railroad board has decided to reduce 
the time allowed to shippers for load- 
ing or unloading cars. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is hearing testimony of railroad 
executives and experts of the eastern 
and western states as to the advisa- 
bility of permitting a general and per- 
manent increase of 15 per cent over 
existing freight rates. The president of 
the New York Central declared that 
even if the desired increase were 
granted the additional revenue would 
be less than the increased cost of labor 
and materials during the last few 
months. Profits, it was urged, were 
necessary in order to enable the rail- 
road companies to continue building to 
meet the growing amount of traffic. 
The president of the Erie asserted that 
he had received no complaints from 
shippers that rates now in effect were 
too high, but many that facilities for 
transporting freight were inadequate. 
Statistics presented on behalf of forty- 


six carriers in the west show that the 
proposed advance in rates would come 
to $20,000,000 less than the increased 
operating costs on those roads. 


‘ President Wilson is 
Making a : urging upon Con- 
Merchant Marine gress an appropria- 
tion of $500,000,000 to construct a mer- 
chant fleet of steel and of wooden ships 
to break the submarine blockade. Later 
necessities may dorble this expenditure, 
and a billion ddllars will, it is esti- 
mated, build within two years a flea 
of aggregate tonnage of five or six 
millions. To carry this program into 
effect all the steel mills in the country, 
except those already engaged on na- 
tionally important work, will be calied 
upon to take part in the necessary con- 
struction. The Government will cance] 
any private contracts that may inter- 
fere with this program and, when nec- 
essary, pay damages to persons whose 
contracts have been canceled. Existing 
English contracts would be taken over 
by this Government. The cost of the 
plan, if it is carried into effect, will 
probably be met by a bond issue. 
Since no part of the new merchant 
fleet will be ready to carry freight be- 
fore October, by which time the success 
or failure of the German submarine 
campaign may already be determined, 
the Government has met the immediate 
emergency by commandeering and re- 
pairing the German ships now in Amer- 
ican harbors. The House and the Sen- 
ate have both approved putting the 
warbound German merchant ships into 
transatlantic trade and some of them 
will be ready for use within a few days. 
Passenger accommodations are being 
removed from the big German liners 
to give the greatest possible cargo ca- 
pacity. Chairman William Denning, of 
the shipping board, has purchased on 
behalf of the Government seven ships 
of the Austro-American line with a 
tetal tonnage of over fifty-two thou- 
sand. The American owners of the 
ships who had purchased them from 
the Austrian company in April, sold 
them to the Federal Government with- 
out profit. The cost of the seven ships 
was $6,778,006. - 

















Central News 


PEAS! BEANS! CORN! EVERY SCOUT TO FEED A SOLDIER! 


If the Boy Scouts of America should make good the slogan of their great spring drive something like three hundred thousand soldiers would be fed. 
The two-scout team above, hard at work with a plow made by the boys themselves, is a fine sample of their earnestness, anyhow 
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Henry Ford has 
waived the patent 
rights on his trac- 


The Jitney Tractor 
Enters the War 


tor in order to permit the British Gov- 
ernment to utilize the tractors in har- 
vesting the crops of England and 
France. Mr. Ford hopes to have nearly 
30,000 of these machines at work in 
the United States before the first of 
August. The tractor can do a wide 








EVERY FORD TO FEED A SOLDIER 


range of agricultural work and may be 
run by alcohol, gasoline or kerosene. 


The National House- 
wives’ League has 
started on the am- 
bitious task of enrolling a million 
housewives in a common effort to econ- 
omize on food consumption. The chief 
work of the “Housewives’ Army for 
National Defense,” as the new organ- 
ization is called, will be the dissemina- 
tion of information as to food costs 
and relative values thru the distribu- 
tion of bulletins and thru public lec- 
tures by food experts. 


An Army for 
Food Conservation 


The Adjutant General has 
Swords and sent to all the departmen- 
tal army commanders in- 
structions from the Secretary of War 
directing that every available piece of 
ground on military reservations be cul- 
tivated. In spite of the labor shortage 
and the absence of troops from their 
posts, it is hoped that this policy may 
result in greatly increasing the supply 
of standard food products for the army. 


Plowshares 


: The states are now in- 
— oll erested in the friendly 

competition for filling 
up their respective quotas of recruits 
for the regular army. Nevada was the 
first state to achieve full enlistment; 
by April 26 it had 173 volunteers, or 
eleven more than the required number. 
At that time no other state had much 
more than half filled its quota and only 
& quarter of the states had recruited 
as much as one-fifth of the number as- 
signed. On the whole, the western 





600D WORK, NEVADA! 


IN THE SERVICE ARMY 


“WE MUST ALL SPEAK, ACT AND SERVE TOGETHER” 
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states came much nearer to doing their 
share than the states of the Atlantic 
seaboard, and this in spite of the fact 
that most of the opposition to our par- 
ticipation in the Great War came from 
places west of the center of population. 
Illinois and Missouri made a better 
relative showing than New York or 
any part of New England. 


Several prominent 
leaders of the pro- 
gressive wing of 
the Republican party and of those Na- 
tional Progressives who coédperated with 
the Republicans last fall have issued a 
statement of their views on the best 
war policies. They declare for univer- 
sal military service, fixed prices for 
foodstuffs, guarantees that labor laws 
suspended during the war shall be re- 
stored after the conclusion of peace, a 
graduated income tax and a supertax 
upon war profits, restriction of borrow- 
ing, woman suffrage, and national 


Radicals Formulate 
War Program 


guarantees against unemployment of 











BULL MOOSE AND G. 0. P. AGREE ON WAR 


labor after the war by providing op- 
portunities for the utilization of sur- 
plus labor. Among the signers of the 
declaration are Senators Johnson and 
Poindexter, Gifford Pinchot, William 
Allen White and Raymond Robins. 


:. A statement issued by 
_* Secretary Woodward from 

the central office of the 
Five Years Meeting of Friends in 
America defines the position of the 
church towards the present crisis. 
While in no degree relaxing their dis- 
approval of war, the Quakers are 
anxious to be of the greatest possible 
service to the country. The national or- 
ganization has urged all the young men 
of the church to undertake hospital 
service, relief work, agriculture or some 
useful branch of industry. Similar good 
service has been done by the Quakers 
in the belligerent countries of Europe. 


Unhyphenated a San Francisco a 
arge mass meeting 
Japanese of Japanese residents 
of the Pacific Coast states pledged their 
support to the American Government 
and promised to work in any capacity 
in which their services might prove use- 
ful. In Hawaii the Japanese are plan- 
ning to raise a division of troops from 
the fifteen thousand Japanese reserv- 
ists in the islands. This is the answer 
of the Japanese of America to the Zim- 
mermann plot. 








Governor Harring- 
-.. ie wv 4 ton of Maryland has 

odge Mary/ane announced that in 
the military census which is now being 
taken in the state the name of every 





idler will be filed and he will be ordered 
to start work at once. Those who fail 
to do so voluntarily will be conscripted 
for farm work at the house of cor- 
rection. 


An unnamed Amer- 
ican, whose fortune 
is believed to be in 
excess of sixty-four million dollars, has 
paid his income tax six weeks before 
the legal date. As the amount paid to 
the Government is said to be in excess 
of half a million dollars the taxpayer 
loses and the Government gains six 
weeks’ interest, amounting to at least 
$3750. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad has also forwarded to 
the Government the amount of its in- 
come tax, placed at $700,000, in ad- 
vance of the requirement of the law. 


Do Your 
Tax-Paying Early 


The leaders and organ- 
Jack and the izers of the Boy Scouts 
Beanstalk of America are urging 
every member of the organization to 
start culvation of a vegetable patch 
to increase the agricultural resources 
of the nation. They advise the Scouts 
to concentrate their attention for the 
present on corn, beans, peas and pota- 
toes. The slogan of the new movement 
is “every scout to feed a soldier.” 


Five representatives of 
Maat Pes kere the meat packing indus- 

Mobilize try have consulted with 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston on 
the regulation of the meat supply dur- 
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WHATS TO BECOME OF THE MIDDLEMAN? 


ing the war. They urged that Congress 
pass legislation giving the Council of 
National Defense the power to super- 
vise the distribution of foodstuffs and 
to fix maximum and minimum prices. 
It is estimated that proper regulation 
of the distribution of the meat supply 
will effect economies amounting to a 
hundred million dollars a year. 








OUR DIMINISHING HERDS 
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lems a nation has ever faced and 

I hope that realization of that 
fact will come before we have had to 
suffer as has Europe. 

Experience, you know, is cheap or 
expensive, depending on whether you 
use the other fellow’s or insist on get- 
ting some for yourself. We have the 
experience of Europe before us and it 
behooves us to profit therefrom. 

In my opinion, the most serious ques- 
tion before the country today has to 
do with producing and conserving food 
for next winter and with laying the 
foundations for a food supply for the 
next few years to come. Not only a 
hundred million Americans, but many 
millions of Europeans are looking to us 
for bread and meat to hold their bodies 
and souls together. 

If we fail, terrible suffering stares 
America and Europe in the face. But 
we must not fail. 

Here is the situation. Three years of 
war, such as the world had never seen, 
have wiped out the surplus food sup- 
piy in Europe and three years of ab- 
normal export demand, coupled with 
short crops and diminishing herds of 
live stock, have reduced stocks in this 
country until we no longer have a sur- 
plus. A normal crop this summer would 
hardly feed our own people and would 
fal] far short of feeding our own and 
helping to feed Europe’s. 

Nothing but unusually large crops 
of every variety and the most careful 
distribution and use of them, will take 
us thru the winter months without 
widespread suffering. 

The cry for larger crops is being 
echoed from coast to coast and I am 
hopeful that it will meet a hearty re- 
sponse such as only the farmers of 
America can make. Too little emphasis 
is being placed, however, on the need 
for conserving the supplies we now 
have. 

This is especially true as regards live 
stock. At this time when great pains 


HE United States is confronted 
by one of the most serious prob- 
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should be taken to safeguard our meat 
supply, the reverse is what is being 
done. Instead of working diligently to 
produce more and better meat animals, 
the tendency is to take advantage of 
the high prices and slaughter every- 
thing that can be sold to the packer. 
To reduce our herds is bad enough 
but to slaughter breeding stock is little 
short of suicidal. Yet we are doing 
both those things here in America and 
absolutely ignoring the result of such 
a course as exemplified in Europe. 
Nearly every country there permitted 


the live stock herds to be greatly de- 
pleted during the early months of the 
war. Prices were high and forage was 
scarce and expensive, and before the 
authorities awakened to the danger, the 
meat supply was so greatly diminished 
that meat cards and various kinds cf 
food restrictions havé been in vogue 
ever since. They learned by bitter ex- 
perience that depletion of the live stock 
herds is disastrous. 

Of course this phase of the situation 
is one for the producers to solve, but 
there is, nevertheless, a most important 
phase of the food situation that is up 
to every individual in the land. That 
is the conservation of food itself. 

Conservation does not mean self de- 
nial; it means using that which is nec- 
essary and using it all. In other words 
it is not necessary for you to go 
hungry; but it is necessary, or soon 
will be, that you eat no more than you 
actually need and that you permit no 
waste. 

I saw by the papers recently that 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, assembled in national convention, 
dispensed with the banquet which was 
generally looked upon as a feature of 
the meeting. Experts estimated that 
the cancellation of the banquet saved 
$3000 worth of food that would have 
been eaten or otherwise disposed of at 
the banquet. And the ladies did not go 
hungry either. 

Here is a way in which every indi- 
vidual in the country can do his bit 
toward the prosecution of the war. Eat 
what you need, but don’t waste any 
food. Few of us but what eat more 
than is necessary. Many of us are in 
the habit of setting expensive tables 
and seeing a large part of that which 
is brought in go off the table as uneaten 
scraps or in such shape that it is past 
the stage where it can be conserved. 
The man or woman who wastes food 
thru the serving of too sumptuous 
meals is an offender against his coun- 
try in its hour of extremity. 

People of means should set an ex- 
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ample worthy of emulation thruout the 
land. They should do those very things 
in the way of conserving food that the 
nation as a whole is asked to do. We 
are not starving at our house, but Mrs. 
Armour has adopted measures that pre- 
vent any waste of food. If the menu 
includes rice, we dispense with potatoes 
and save for later use just the amount 
of potatoes that would ordinarily have 
been on the table. If we don’t use the 
potatoes, some one else can. 

I note that numerous well known 
women have announced their intention 
of conserving the food supply in their 
own homes. That is the place for all 
of us to start. Food conservation, like 
charity, should begin at home. 


THE 


ERE is a boon to the nervous 

man, the individual who is 

wakened from his sleep by the 

shrill screech of the trolley wheel 
as it takes a curve, the worker whose 
thoughts are scattered by the creaking, 
slamming and banging of the Elevated 
outside his office window, the passenger 
who hates to ride on a street car and 
cannot rest in a Pullman. 

For the wheel of silence has been in- 
vented and given a year’s test. It has 
been demonstrated that a noiseless 
street car is a possibility and that a 
sleeping car berth need not be a place 
from whence sleep is banished. 

The inventor has already done a 
good turn to every man who has car- 
ried in his vest pocket one of the little 
stamp books with waxed paper leaves, 
for the silent wheel was perfected by 
Edwin C. Madden, who as Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General devised the 
non-adhesive stamp booklet, an inven- 
tion that has made a couple of million 
dollars profit for Uncle Sam. Mr. Mad- 
den got his railroad experience earlier 
as engine driver on the Detroit, Grand 
Haven & Milwaukee Railroad. 

For more than a year a street car in 
Portland, Maine, has been running 
upon eight experimental wheels of the 
Madden type, and the inhabitants of 
that city refer to Number 404 as the 
“Ghost Car” because it glides by with- 
out making a noise like a boiler fac- 
tory. It has been demonstrated in the 


But we must not put the matter up 
entirely to the women. The men of the 
land must back up the women and en- 
courage them to make their moves to- 
ward conservation more efficacious. If 
the men think more about their bodi- 
ly needs and less about the cravings 
of their appetites, it will be easier for 
their wives to plan meals that will not 
waste food. 

Besides conserving food, the men who 
have estates c#h set the nation a good 
example by becoming producers of food. 
I happen to possess a rather large 
country place at Lake Forest, Illinois, 
and I have given directions that all of 
it which is not permanently improved, 
be cultivated this year. 


30,000 CATTLE IN THIS ARIZONA ROUND-UP LAST YEAR 


Besides eating less, and wasting less 
than in former years, it behooves us 
all to produce food if it be in our 
power. There are several kinds of 
slackers in addition to the one who 
dodges wearing a uniform and going 
to the trenches. The people of this land 
who waste food or who have opportuni- 
ty to produce food and fail to utilize 
it are also slackers. 

Let there be no slackers of any kind 
among us; let us all do our bit to 
render the nation competent to meet 
the crisis that confronts it. Produce 
food if you can; and in any event make 
an earnest and continued endeavor to 
conserve it. 

Chicago 


WHEEL OF SILENCE 


BY C. L. EDHOLM 





INSIDE INFORMATION 


course of this extensive test that the 
new wheel is not only a nerve-saver 
for the public, but a money-saver for 
the railroad. 

Here is what the new wheel means 
to railroad men: First, longer service 
for each wheel. It is estimated that the 
Madden wheel is good for 300,000 miles, 
while the present standard wheel is 
ready for the scrap pile after running 
only half as far. Second, longer service 
for the rails, frogs and switches, for it 
is evident that if a cushioned wheel 
eases its own jar, it will reduce to a 
corresponding degree the pound and 
wear on the rails. Third, longer service 
for the rolling stock: every time a car 


hits a rail joint or uneven place on the 
rail it sends a shock thru the springs 
and the frame, while the Madden wheel 
reduces this wear and tear to a mini- 
mum. Fourth, ease of replacement: 
when the tire is worn out, it can be 
removed easily and a new one slipped 
on over the central portion, which re- 
ceives no wear. This applies to the rub- 
ber cushion which forms the essential 
detail of the patent, as it can be re- 
newed with ease. It is supposed to have 
a life of four years. Finally, the elimi- 
nation of noise and jar will benefit 
railroad operator and public alike, for 
the greater comfort given to the pas- 
senger, the more he will care to travel. 

The silent wheel installed on the car 
gives no clue to its construction, but 
when the cases which protect it from 
dirt and side strain are unbolted, it is 
seen to be of unique design. As the 
photograph shows, it really consists of 
u wheel within a wheel with a cushion 
of springy rubber between the inner 
and outer sections. There are three re- 
cesses which are devised to prevent any 
creeping, either backward or forward, 
while side strain is cared for by the 
cases that at the same time protect it 
from injury, dirt and grease. The effect 
of the rubber cushion is to lessen the 
jar and to deaden the sound that is 
produced by either pounding of the 
tires or by scraping of the flanges on 
the rails. 

New York City 
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DRAW THE SWORD, O REPUBLIC! 


BY EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
AUTHOR OF “SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY” 


By the blue sky of a clear vision, 

And by the white light of a great illumination, 
And by the blood-red of brother-hood, 

Draw the sword, O Republic! 

Draw the sword! 


For the light which is England, 

And the resurrection which is Russia, 
And the sorrow which is France, 

And for peoples everywhere 

Crying in bondage, 

And in poverty! 


You have been a leaven in the earth, O Republic! 

And a watch-fire on the hill-top scattering sparks; 

And an eagle clanging his wings on a cloud-wrapped promontory: 
Now the leaven must be stirred, 

And the brands themselves carried and louched 

To the jungles and the black-forests. 

Now the eaglets are grown, they are calling, 

They are crying to each other from the peaks— 

They are flapping their passionate wings in the sun-light, 

Eager for battle! 


As a strong man nurses his youth 

To the day of trial; 

But as a strong man nurses it no more 

On the day of trial, 

But exulls and cries: For Victory, O Strength! 

And for the glory of my City, O treasured youth! 
You shall neither save your youth, 

Nor hoard your strength 

Beyond this hour, O Republic! 


For you have sworn 

By the passion of the Gaul, 

And the strength of the Teuton, 

And the will of the Saxon 

And the hunger of the Poor, 

That the white man shall lie down by the black man, 
And by the yellow man, 

And all men shall be one spirit, as they are one flesh, 
Thru Wisdom, Liberty and Democracy. 

And forasmuch as the earth cannot hold 

Aught beside them, 

You have dedicated the earth, O Republic, 

To Wisdom, Liberty and Democracy! 


By the Power that drives the soul to Freedom, 
And by the Power that makes us love our fellows, 
And by the Power that comforts us in death, 
Dying for great races to come— 

Draw the sword, O Republic! 

Draw the sword! 
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“NO ANNEXATIONS, NO INDEMNITIES” 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


HE “Provisional Government” 

of Russia has not given us any 

precise peace terms. The power 

behind the provisional govern- 
ment has. And what are these terms? 
They are embodied in the formula 
adopted by the Socialists of Germany 
and Austria in 1915: “no annexations 
and no indemnities.” The phrase has 
reached us in several recent reports of 
the action of the Councjl of Workmen 
and Soldiers’ Delegates; its use in a 
direct answer to an enquiry cabled by 
Socialist Congressman London to that 
body leaves no room for doubt. 

When the Austrian Government de- 
clared a few days ago that there was 
no difference between its aims thruout 
the war and those of the new Russian 
government, the world was naturally 
puzzled. It is not probable that the 
Austrian statement referred to the po- 
sition of the real power behind the 
government of Russia? For it has long 
been clear that Austria would be amply 
satisfied if she is allowed to continue 
to rule over the same Slavic, Rouma- 
nian and Italian populations that were 
under her coercion before the war. 

It is true that the Russkia Volia, 
an influential Socialist newspaper of 
Petrograd, says that the formula means 
only that there must be no “forcible” 
annexation, and one of the reports 
says that the resolution of the Work- 
men and Soldiers’ Council was aimed 
only against ‘financial’? indemnities. 
If these interpretations are correct, the 
formula means something entirely dif- 
ferent from what appears; indeed, its 
meaning is reversed. But the new prin- 
ciple has been cabled to us repeatedly 
in a precise form that allows no such 
interpretations—“‘no annexations, no 
indemnities.” 

Moreover, two may always play at 
the game of interpretation. The phrase 
originated in Germany, where it was 
and is still the program of both So- 
cialist factions, the only difference 
being that one faction thinks this end 
is to be attained only thru further war 
while the other believes it will be at- 
tained by immediate peace. All the pro- 
German Socialist Parties in the world 
realize that the German Socialists have 
succeeded in getting the real power 
that controls Russia to adopt their 
peace formula. All are thus vastly en- 
couraged in their feverish efforts to 
secure an immediate peace on this 
basis, while the armies of Germany are 
still unconquered. And these Socialist 
Parties—even tho they have scarcely 
disguised the fact that they have been 
under German influence ever since the 
first day of the war—are not to. be de- 
spised as a factor in world politics. 

In Denmark a notorious pro-Ger- 
man, Stauning, is one of the leading 
members of the Ministry, and his 
Party has cast a third of the votes of 
that country. In Holland the pro-Ger- 
man wing of the Party now dominates, 
and here again the Party represents a 
third of the electorate. The Swiss Party 








On the cloudy question of the in- 
ternal condition of Russia few 
Americans are so competent to 
speak as Mr. Walling, for he has 
for the last ten years been in close 
touch with the leaders of the revo- 
lutionary party now in power. His 
personal observations and study of 
Russian ‘social problems have been 
given to the world in the volume 
“Russia’s Message” and numerous 
articles in the press. Mr. Walling is 
best known for his books on social- 
ism, “Socialism as It Is,” “Social- 
ists and the War,” etc., but in the 
present crisis he has joined with 
other prominent Socialists in re- 
pudiating the anti-war and pro- 
German attitude of -the official 
leaders of the Socialist party 
in this country. —THE EDITOR 




















is overwhelmingly pro-German. The 
Ameri¢an Party has adopted every im- 
portant plank of the German propa- 
gandists, and its convention a few days 
ago in St. Louis voted by more than 
20 to-1 a denunciation of the United 
States that would be accepted by the 
pro-war Socialists of Berlin without 
the change of a comma. 

And now we must add the Argentine 
Socialists who control Buenos Ayres, 
as well as the Brazilian Federation of 
Labor, which even threatens a general 
strike. Moreover, the Italian Party, by 
the simple process of continuously ex- 
pelling all members who believe that 
the German government must be de- 
feated, has preserved itself as an im- 
maculate pro-German organization. 


OR is this all. Where the organ- 

ization has not been captured as 

a whole, powerful minorities are 
at work—as in Sweden, where the 
Socialists are almost in a majority, 
Norway, and even France. Recent 
Party Congresses in France have 
shown that more than forty-five per 
cent of the French Socialists (includ- 
ing an actual majority of those of 
Socialistic Paris!) are ready to leave 
peace terms to an international Social- 
ist congress—tho well aware of the 
pro-German make-up of such a body, 
and the certainty that the “no annexa- 
tion, no indemnity” policy would be 
adopted. 

Bethmann-Hollweg has not yet adopt- 
ed the “no annexation, no indemnity” 
program. But there is every prospect 
that he will soon be compelled to do 
so—if, indeed, the German Socialist 
peace mission to Russia was not evi- 
dence that he has already adopted it. 
I do not refer to the prospect of crush- 
ing defeats for Germany or Austria in 
the field of battle at an early date. I 
refer rather to the domestic situation 
in both countries due in part to the 
chances of ultimate defeat, in part to 
the food shortage, and in part to the 
effect of the Russian revolution. It will 
be necessary to yield to the oncoming 


storm of the peoples’, wrath either by 
extremely radical political changes or 
by adopting their peace program. Now 
political reform yields neither bread 
nor peace and leads simply to further 
political reform. That way lies revolu- 
tion. 


N the other hand the popular or 
Socialist ideas of peace are by no 
means far from those of the more 


‘ moderate wing of the ruling class. The 


people want peace at once—but they do 
not dream that their Government is to 
have the worst of it. On the contrary, 
a great Central European state is to 
be established on the basis of the status 
quo ante. Possibly the Germans are not 
to dominate in law, but they are to 
dominate in fact over Austro-Hun- 
garians and Slavs, Bulgarians and 
Turks. The relative position of Ger- 
many and her allies in the world, far 
from suffering, is to gain. German pres- 
tige is to be increased by liquidating 
past victories before it is diminished by 
future defeats. Germany’s relative eco- 
nomic position is to be assured (even 
the recent “revolutionary” gathering in 
Buda-Pesth repeated this formula) in 
spite of the military threats by which 
some of her positions were won and 
sustained. 

Why should not Bethmann-Hollweg ac- 
cept this program? From the first day 
of the war there has been an almost 
unbroken coéperation between the Chan- 
cellor and Scheidemann, chief of the 
majority Socialists—sometimes the one 
leading, sometimes the other. Scheide- 
mann is leading now—no doubt with 
the Chancellor’s connivance, as when 
Scheidemann was permitted to lead the 
peace agitation which (so it was made 
to seem) resulted in the great German 
peace move of last December. 

Is it not probable that Scheidemann 
is being used for the same purpose to- 
day? At any rate, have the Kaiser and 
the wiser junkers any reason to delay 
further the acceptance of his program? 


HE practical] conclusion is that we 

must be prepared for another 

peace agitation, based on the ex- 
tremely plausible and highly popular 
cry of “no annexation and no indem- 
nity”—almost an ideal solution of the 
war for a nation which has not been 
invaded, has risked only a part of her 
ships at sea, and is in a position prac- 
tically to annex the territories of her 
allies. 

The time to begin to combat this “no 
annexation, no indemnity” propaganda 
is now. I reached that conclusion as soon 
as the first report of its adoption by 
the Council of Workmen and Soldiers 
reached this country from Russia. And 
now the latest reliable report from Ger- 
many substantiates the view that the 
new propaganda has already been de- 
cided upon by the Kaiser’s advisers. 
Cyril Brown, a newspaper correspond- 
ent who left Germany only a few days 
ago, cabled as follows to the Sunday 
World: 
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“This common-sense policy appears 
likely to be followed by Germany, 
which, moreover, has discovered that it 
holds an apparent trump in the form 
of its Socialists. They will undoubtedly 
be’ given a perfectly free hand to spin 
delicate peace tendrils over Scandinavia 
to their Russian comrades, with the of- 
ficial strategy of a peace offensive 
against Russia left in the first line to 
Austria-Hungary, the Imperial Govern- 
ment confining itself to complete agree- 
ment with its ally in all things Rus- 
sian, and for the rest keeping well in 
the political background and making 
heroic efforts to squelch any tactless- 
ness on the part of its annexationists. 


“While I promised not to quote him, 
I gathered that Zimmermann, too, sees 
the peace dove speeding apace toward 
the longed-for goal and likely to round 
into the home stretch by late summer, 
with a vision of the revolutionary Rus- 
sian and the Social Democratic German 
eagles soon fraternizing to the tune of 
a no-annexation leit-motif.” 

And now, finally, come Berlin and 
Copenhagen despatches to complete the 
chain of evidence. A special congress of 
the German majority Socialists re- 
affirms the demand for peace “without 
annexation and without indemnity,” and 
the Copenhagen despatch adds that the 
resolutions were framed with the defi- 


nite intent to encourage the Russian 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers’ Dep- 
uties, citations from the Council’s peace 
appeal being inserted textually in the 
German resolution. 

I hope, therefore, that American ed- 
itors and public men will lose no time 
in exposing the dangers of this “no 
annexation, no indemnity” agitation. 
There is no difficulty in showing that 
its success would mean the defeat of 
the cause of democracy and permanent 
peace. 

It is by far the most serious danger 
that threateng’ us, now that the menace 
of a German victory has passed. 

Greenwich, Connecticut 








We who write and sign this docu- 
ment, some of us Socialists, some of 
us non-Socialists, are all life-long 
friends of Russian Freedom. Some of 
us have been to Russia and given 
physical help to Russian revolution- 
ary efforts. Others of us have given 
aid and support to Russian revolu- 
tionists in America. All of us have 
given with voice and pen what assist- 
ance we could to the Russian people, 
struggling against black and cruel 
despotism. We have seen with joy the 
ending of these struggles in one of 
the greatest victories ever won for 
freedom. It is our single-hearted de- 
sire that the outcome of this war may 
be a similar enfranchisement for all 
mankind. It is to that end that we 
now venture to make an appeal, read- 
ing the news that representatives of 
that wing of the German Social 
Democracy which has supported the 
German Government are now in nego- 
tiation with Russian Socialists, seek- 
ing a separate peace. 

Now we realize that it is a painful 
thing to urge any nation to enter a 
war, or to refuse an appeal to end 
one. We have faced that problem in 
our own lives. For nearly three years 
we have seen our country forced closer 
and closer to the brink of war. Some 
of us have resisted to the last mo- 
ment; but we have been forced over 
—we now recognize and admit that no 
freedom can exist in the world for any 
people while the ruling caste of Ger- 
many is permitted to control the ener- 
gies of a mighty empire, and use it 
for aggressive and brutal warfare 
upon mankind. 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 
HORACE E. DEMING 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 
HAMILTON HOLT 
HAROLD J. HOWLAND 
ALVIN JOHNSON 





TO THE SOCIALISTS OF RUSSIA 


There is a proverb in English that 
the devil knows how to quote scrip- 
ture for his purposes; and so it seems 
to us, when men who voted war-credits 
while knowing of the invasion of Bel- 
gium, men who have supported a gov- 
ernment which has sunk passenger- 
liners, bombarded defenseless cities, 
and led whole populations into slav- 
ery—when such men come quoting 
the formule of brotherhood and in- 
ternationalism, seeking to escape the 
consequences of their deeds, we say 
that such men are not Socialists, but 
betrayers; we say that the true voice 
of German Social Democracy comes 
not from them, but came from Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, now 
in their prison cells. And we call upon 
you in the name of that vision of the 
future to which we all look forward, 
to resist the lure of the deputized 
spokesmen of egotistic Nationalism, 
and say to them that they should re- 
turn to their own land and do what 
the people of Russia have done—take 
charge of their own national life, and 
confront the world as free men, not 
as the slaves and dupes of Autoc- 
racy. 

With the people of Germany neither 
we nor any Socialist have a quarrel. 
We call upon Socialists everywhere, 
however, to aid in the overthrow of 
the autocratic Hohenzollern govern- 
ment, which we are persuaded seeks 
to dominate the world. Knowing con- 
ditions in our own country, we can 
say that our Administration would 
not desire, nor would our public sen- 
timent permit, that war should be 
continued in order to humiliate and 


PAUL KENNADAY 

S. ADOLPHUS KNOPF 
JOSEPH LEE 

V. EVERIT MACY 
JOHN MARTIN 
DAVID S. MUZZEY 
ERNEST POOLE 

W. J. SCHIEFFELIN 


crush the German people, or to de- 
prive them of territories justly pos- 
sest. Let the Social Democrats of 
Germany and Austria demand and 
obtain universal, equal and secret suf- 
frage, freedom of speech and of the 
press, and contro) of military forces 
and of the war-making power by the 
Reichstag; they will then find their 
peace-proposals meeting with a far 
different reception from the democracy 
of America—and, we venture to say, 
from the democracies of England and 
France as well. 

For ourselves, we desire and agitate 
for a peace that may be permanent, 
because it is just; a peace which will 


restore Belgium and Serbia, which 
will open the Dardanelles under 
international guarantee, and which 


will leave the people of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Poland and Armenia and their 
expatriated exiles free to determine 
their own destinies. The governmental 
Social Democrats of Germany and 
Austria may say that they desire such 
a peace today; and we need not doubt 
it; but in view of their recent per- 
formances their desire counts for 
nothing—any more than did their de- 
sire to preserve peace in August, 1914. 
Let them become their own rulers, and 
thus obtain the power to make their 
pledges count, instead of making 
promises that they are impotent to 
perform ; let them show their zeal for 
democracy by overthrowing in their 
own countries the world’s last im- 
portant despots—that should be the 
answer which the Socialists of the 
world must give to the Socialists of 
Germany and Austria. 


LEROY SCOTT 
ISAAC N. SELIGMAN 
JOSEPH SILVERMAN 
UPTON SINCLAIR 

E. E. SLOSSON 
GEORGE STERLING 
J. G. PHELPS STOKES 
BARTLEY J. WRIGHT 
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“Our deep-tongued guns give answer”—An extraordinary photograph of the gunner on one battleship firing at another 
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Three views of the AIl- A spectacular phase of 
lies’ great drive in . the fighting is the gas 
France—the photograph ‘ ; attack, in this case used 
above shows the lay of ae — by the French with a 
land as an air scout favoring wind to help 
sees it, a spreading net- them take possession 
work of zigzag trenches, of the first line of op- 
roads and fortifications posing German trenches 
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That the retreating Germans stood not upon the order of their going is evidenced by the bombs in this evacuated trench 
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At last we are beginning to 
get the full picture-story of 
the Russian revolution, the in- 
cidents and sidelights that 
give body and color to the sa- 
lient facts. The ruined prison 
above, for instance, expresses 
graphically the first eager im- 
pulse of the successful rebels 
to destroy their bonds. At the 
left is the soldiers’ banner car- 
ried in the funeral procession 
for the martyrs to Russian 
freedom. The Red Cross sister 
and officer of the new govern- 
ment, on the other side, are 
standing in what was a dun- 
geon for enemies of Czardom 
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A new page in history—the first session of soldier-deputies in the Duma. The Czar’s portrait is torn from its frame 
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PROHIBITION’S PROGRESS 


BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


ROHIBITION has made more 

than a Sabbath day’s journey for- 

ward every day since the Novem- 

ber election. The adoption of a 
constitutional amendment in Michigan, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Montana, 
together with the advance recorded in 
several other states where the liquor 
laws were made more stringent—these 
all combine to give to the movement a 
decided impetus. Among the causes re- 
sponsible for the growth of the tem- 
perance sentiment, three stand out as 
of special importance. 

First, the decision of the Supreme 
Court sustaining the Webb-Kenyon 
law vindicated the contention of those 
who supported it and completely over- 
threw the arguments relied upon by 
the opposition. It will be remembered 
that the leading opponents of the law 
relied upon its unconstitutionality, the 
dignified and respectable argument 
usually resorted to when a legislator is 
ashamed to give the real reason for his 
opposition. Nearly all the senators and 
members who spoke against the bill 
when it was up for passage thundered 
their protest against the passage of an 
“unconsftutional law.” It was vetoed 
on that ground by one of the most emi- 
nent jurists who has ever occupied the 
White House, and he was supported in 
his position by the written opinion of 
a learned attorney general. But when 
the law came before the nation’s high- 
est tribunal, behold! the court by a 
vote of seven to two sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the law and virtually 
declared that the saloon has no consti- 
tutional rights. It was black Monday 
for the liquor traffic. 

The mortification which this decision 
has brought to the “constitutional law- 
yers” (who live in wet cities) suggests 
a rule which it is safe for legislators 
to follow, namely: never vote against 
@ good measure on the ground that it is 
unconstitutional. The courts, and the 
courts alone, have authority to decide 
constitutional questions. If the consti- 
tutionality argument is allowed to de- 
feat a pending measure, its validity can 
never be definitely determined because 
it can never reach the only forum in 
which its constitutionality can be de- 
cided. A legislator cannot err, there- 
fore, in voting for an unconstitutional 
measure, because the court will prevent 
its going into force. A legislator can, 
however, not only err, but bring humil- 
iation upon himself by voting against 
a constitutional measure. 


NCOURAGED by the sustaining 
For the Webb-Kenyon law, a num- 
ber of states have passed what is 
known as the “bone-dry” law, entirely 
excluding the importation of liquor 
from without the state. These laws are 
unmistakable evidence that the tide 
against the saloon is still rising, be- 
cause in most cases they were passed 
in states that have already closed the 
saloon. 
In this connection reference may 
properly be made to the amendment, 
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This article by America’s leading 
advocate of prohibition concludes 
The Independent’s series of four 
important viewpoints on prohibi- 
tion. In the issue of March 5 Rollin 
O. Everhardt, editor of “The 
American Issue,” the official organ 
of the Anti-Saloon League, discust 
“Prohibition: When and Why.” 
Charles B. Alexander presented 
his plan for a national prohibition 
commission in The Independent of 
March 19, and Rev. Wallace M. 
Short explained “Why I Am Not 
a Prohibitionist” in the April 21st 
issue, in which The Independent also 
stated its own position definitely 
favoring prohibition.—THE EpITor. 




















added to the postoffice appropriation 
bill just before Congress adjourned, by 
which the Government codperates with 
the states in enforcing prohibition 
against importation. That amendment 
denies to interstate commerce the right 
to carry prohibited liquor into the 
states which have themselves taken 
such action. 

The new statute also comes to the 
aid of the states which prohibit the ad- 
vertising of intoxicating liquor, it be- 
ing made unlawful to use the mails for 
carrying into a state any advertise- 
ment prohibited by the state. 


HE second cause which has oper- 
T tea in favor of prohibition is to be 

found in the constitutional amend- 
ments which have been submitted dur- 
ing the last three months. Wyoming led 
in this, altho her Legislature had not 
received specific instruction in the sub- 
ject. In Utah both parties declared in 
favor of submission, and the Legislature 
not only put the amendment before the 
public, but closed the saloons by a very 
drastic statute, following the example 
of Idaho and Iowa, where statutory 
prohibition preceded constitutional pro- 
hibition. Minnesota has joined the 
states aspiring to prohibition by sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment and 
is now considering statutory prohibi- 
tion. In Ohio the amendment has again 
been submitted by petition and will be 
voted on this fall. 

The most signal, not to say unex- 
pected, victory has been won in In- 
diana—one of the states in which the 
liquor interests had succeeded in tem- 
porarily turning back the temperance 
tide. Some eight years ago Indiana 
went from county option back to town- 
ship option, but the seeming retreat on 
the part of the state only increased the 
wrath of the citizens. This year the re- 
bound has not only resulted in the call- 
ing of a constitutional convention, 
which is expected to include the prohi- 
bition amendment in the constitution, 
but it has resulted in a very strong 
prohibition statute and in enfranchis- 
ing women in so far as it can be done 
by statute. 

In one state only, Texas, have the 


liquor torces been able to make a suc- 
cessful resistance and there only be- 
cause it requires two-thirds of both 
houses to submit a_ constitutional 
amendment. The Democrats at the state 
primary declared in favor of submis- 
sion and a considerable majority in 
both houses favor prohibition. At this 
writing it is still hoped that the people 
may be given an opportunity to pass 
upon the amendment. The strenuous 
fight which is being made against sub- 
mission would seem to indicate that 
the advocates of the saloon realize the 
hopelessness of their case if the people 
once secure an opportunity to vote on 
the question. 


HE third cause for encouragement 
Tis the passage by Congress of the 

bill making the District of Colum- 
bia dry. More than two-thirds of the 
Senate membership went on record as 
favoring prohibition in the District of 
Columbia and the vote in the House 
was almost exactly two to one. It re- 
ceived the President’s signature. This 
is a triumph, a great triumph, the im- 
portance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

If there is any force in the doctrine 
that the people shall rule, then it log- 
ically follows that the saloon is from 
now on an outlaw, a fugitive from 
justice. A majority of the people live 
in dry territory and the majority of the 
people’s representatives in the Senate 
and the House faithfully reflect the 
views of their constituents in opposing 
the saloon. The accurst thing exists 
only because the constitution, by its 
ultra-conservative provisions, restrains 
the majority from immediate and de- 
cided action. 

The progressive sentiment of the 
country is not only handicapped by 
having to secure the control of the Sen- 
ate, House and Executive before it can 
carry out its program, but, to secure 
a change in the constitution, it must 
control two-thirds of both houses and 
three-fourths of the states. The advo- 
cates of prohibition have at last prac- 
tically overcome the first obstacle and 
it is quite certain that a national 
amendment prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating beverages 
will be submitted by the Congress elect- 
ed last fall. As national prohibition is 
stronger than state prohibition—en- 
forcement being easier in the larger 
unit—there is great probability that 
the amendment will be ratified by the 
necessary three-fourths vote of the 
states. 


LL in all, it has been a great year 

for the workers in behalf of tem- 

perance; Bacchus and Barley Corn 
are on the run, and neither is steady on 
his legs. Alcohol is still above ground, 
but it is, so to speak, a disembodied 
spirit. With the white flag of prohibi- 
tion waving over the nation’s capitol, 
just below the Stars and Stripes, the 
new emancipation is at hand. 

Miami, Florida . 


——_ 
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SOMETHING TO SELL 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


son has something to sell. A 
person who imagines he has no 
need of the science of salesman- 
ship has one great vital lesson to learn. 

Your market value is likely to be the 
measure of your character. Because, in 
establishing a high market price for 
your work, you are compelled to raise 
the standards of your personal life. 
Hence, we regard salesmanship as a 
moral force, primarily. 

When a man is very young and ro- 
mantic, he despises money. (I do not 
believe that a lady ever despises money, 
however young and romantic she may 
be; therefore I address myself in this 
article to gentlemen, and particularly 
tc those who are gentlemen in prefer- 
ence to being men.) 

Nobody is matured who has not made 
or done something valuable, then sold 
it profitably. I do not like the “upper 
crust” of society because it is composed 
of undertone humanity. Culture with- 
out commerce is as raw as cake dough 
without a kitchen stove. And the per- 
son who despises commerce should be 
fed exclusively on raw cake until he 
views in its proper light the funda- 
mentality of kitchen performance. 


F VERY grown, sane, healthy per- 


VERYBODY in this country ought 

to study salesmanship, and apply 

the knowledge to his or her own 
career. Many unsolved problems, many 
unsuspected needs, many unavailing 
heartaches, would be relieved by the 
power of self-salesmanship. I have 
read hundreds of letters containing 
queries or difficulties proposed for our 
solution wherein the supreme lack of 
the writer is shown to be ignorance of 
the science of selling—and ignorance 
of this ignorance! Most good people 
are poor, not because they are good 
but because they are stupid. Profes- 
sional men—doctors, teachers and 
preachers—make an average of less 
than $20 a week; whereas, for equally 
good work in a business that employs 
the principles of modern salesmanship, 
they could earn $40 to $100 a week. 
The genius proverbially starves—while 
the man who can sell the product of 
the genius piles up wealth to a sicken- 
ing degree. It is not the salesman who 
needs salesmanship most—it is the un- 
commercialized man or woman who has 
never learned to apply market values 
and market methods to the finer output 
of an unselfish life. 

We will mention a few cases, out of 
hundreds of similar ones from our per- 
sonal correspondence, to show why 
everybody ought to learn how to sell 
what he or she has to sell, or should 
have to sell. 

Here is the case of a young writer. 
She hopes for money and fame as 
& modern poet. She sends a sample 
of her wares, for inspection. What do 
we find, regarding her poem? It is really 
& sermon in disguise—good philosophy, 


wretched poetry. The riming is too 
obvious—the author merely hunted the 
alphabet for words that jingle nicely 
together, instead of hunting her own 
heart for images and ideas that har- 
monize with raptures of human feeling. 
Many of the words are not poetic— 
they belong in a scientific or theological 
treatise. And the verse’s poor feet do 
not move as poetic feet should—some 
are afflicted with infantile paralysis, 
others with St. Vitus’ dance. Now the 
lady moans that magazine editors are 
unfeeling brutes, and the lot of a poet 
is martyrdom, alas! How, she begs, 
may she dispose of her melodies? 
First she will have to dispose of her 
mind, and get a new one; the sort of 
mind she has belongs in a kindergar- 
ten for defective children. Would this 
lady wrap a stale loaf of rye bread 
in pink ribbons and peppermint hearts 
—then ask a butcher to buy it for his 
customers? Why does she follow as 
crazy a procedure in putting her poem 
up for sale? If she would study the 
poetry market half as eagerly as she 
does her own childish temperament, 
and if she would work as long and 
hard at her job as a washerwoman 
does, she might compose verses good 
enough to sell. 

Here is the case of a young fellow 
cut of work. He has tramped the 
streets for days, begging strange em- 
ployers to give him a job. All in vain. 
Why? Because it is a fine art to sell 
your services, and this man bungles 
the business. He looks very seedy and 
very scared. He whines. He shambles. 
He mumbles of “hard luck.” He can’t 
hold your eye. He can’t talk speedily, 
clearly, to the point. He fails to in- 
troduce himself properly. He asks for 
a job as a beggar asks for a crust. 
He is the embodiment of failure. And 
he foredooms himself to the disap- 
pointment that he rashly blames on the 
employers, who refuse him only as 
they would refuse a purchase of food 
in a battered, soiled container. A job- 
less man is always a poor salesman. 

Here is the case of a college student 
forced by poverty to earn his way 
thru school. He is bright, clean, 
healthy, strong, ambitious. The fact 
that he wants to work, and isn’t afraid 
of soiling his hands or losing prestige, 
puts a premium right away on his 
character. One of him is worth a dozen 
of the morally sickly snobs who buy 
cigarets and loud apparel on the fool- 
ish-money of their dad. But the col- 
lege officials don’t know how to teach 
the art of personal productiveness. 
They beam benignantly on football 
games, fraternity “rushes,” faculty re- 
ceptions, and other infantile amuse- 
ments; but when a real man wants to 
work instead of fooling, the professors 
cannot tell him how to market his 
spare time. 

Here is the case of a retired minis- 
ter. He is too old to be a pastor—but 


just old enough to be a counsellor. His 
brain is clearer, his knowledge riper, 
his faith stronger and his heart young- 
er than when he stood, fifteen hours a 
day, on the firing-line of duty. But no 
church wants him; he lacks now the 
firm step and imposing presence of a 
popular preacher. He could not save 
money on his paltry salary. What can 
he do! His plight is that of the re- 
tired physician, teacher, or other pro- 
fessional man, whom physical age 
alone debars from usefulness. Why 
should not the experience of these men 
be worth good money to the com- 
munity? There are kinds of public 
service that men past seventy could 
render most efficiently. But the sales- 
manship is lacking. So the economic 
waste goes on, and the wise old men 
half starve. 

Here is the case of a middle-aged 
wife, in the so-called leisure class. Her 
children are grown, her time is vacant, 
her heart is empty, her mind is void. 
She gropes blindly for an occupation. 
She joins many clubs, she goes in for 
New Thought or Cosmic Philosophy, 
she flutters from charity to charity, 
she takes up all the novel notions in 
her “set.” But she is not satisfied. 
What this woman needs is to make 
herself a producing member of society, 
to have a work all her own, put her- 
self in it, grow as the work grows, 
find content in creativity—and the self- 
respect that comes only with selling 
for a good price a real masterpiece! 


OU have something to sell. What is 

it? Unless you are trained in the 

science of* personal salesmanship, 
the chances are that the most valuable 
product of your life is not more than 60 
per cent as good as it might be, and not 
more than 30 per cent as profitable. We 
insert here a definition. Personal sales- 
manship ig the art of making your 
finest product or service the best in its 
own field, then selling it regularly to 
the most possible customers for the 
largest reasonable price. Everybody 
can make or do something that many 
people want made or done. Your first 
move, in arriving at your market 
value, is to find what that something 
is. There are two basic methods—ob- 
jective and subjective. 

1. Objective. What do people want 
most? Food, clothing, shelter, money, 
work, pleasure, travel, opportunity, 
education, position, and the public utili- 
ties (such as transportation, light, 
heat) incidental to the satisfaction of 
these primary needs of humanity. How 
many young folks, choosing a career, 
stop to think of the size, profit and 
permanence of the market for their life 
work? Pardon a bit of autobiography. 
When I left college, there were a dozen 
things I wanted to be—a doctor, a 
teacher, a preacher, a musician, a poet, 
an artist, an editor, an advertising 
manager, a scientist, a manufacturer, 
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a reformer, and a philanthropist. The 
vocational problem was rather com- 
plex. I didn’t go off and ask my sub- 
liminal self “What would you like to 
do, and what would be easiest, O Tem- 
peramental Aspect of Me?” No, de- 
cidedly not. I spoke thus with myself: 
“You poor’ ignorant, lazy chump; your 
job right now is to puncture the in- 
flated college notions you would fly to 
Elysium on, hit earth good and hard, 
festoon yourself with clean soil, and 
dig for about twenty years in the field 
where you grow the largest crop of 
service for humanity.” So I chose 
efficiency work—the one field of uni- 
versal outlook and uplift. The demand 
is now many times greater than we 
can supply, with more than 300,000 
people regular users of our produc- 
tions. All because I have made life the 
answer to the question: “What do peo- 
ple want most?” 

2. Subjective. What can you do best? 
This problem is even more vital than 
the preceding query. Solve them both, 
blend the solutions, and you have a 
guaranteed recipe for success both 
financial and spiritual, on condition 
that you add the science of salesman- 
ship. 

I will now take a few letters from 
eur correspondence files, and briefly 
answer them. Each inquirer begs to 
know just how to sell a_ personal 
product. 

Here is a farmer, with crops to sell. 
He should consider the following aids: 


Bulletins and other agricultural pub- 
lications of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; subscription to three or more 
farm papers, with regular reading of 
advertising section as well as editorial; 
catalogs of leading manufacturers of 
farming tools and facilities; codpera- 
tion with state and county agricul- 
tural agents; consultation with reliable 
advertising agencies in cities nearby; 
close touch with developments of agri- 
cultural extension work of the state 
university; affiliation with boys’ crop- 
raising clubs and girls’ canning clubs; 
investigation of new parcel post oppor- 
tunities for selling farm produce by 
mail; study of current magazines for 
advertisements of farmers doing a mail 
business, and comparison of their liter- 
ature; employment of regular adver- 
tising methods, such as newspapers, 
street-car cards, posters, hand-bills, 
mailing lists, attractive signs on the 
farm where every passer-by will surely 
notice them. 


ERE is a teacher with knowledge 

to sell. He wants a better position, 

but has no idea how to get it. He 
should try some of these plans: Public 
lectures by himself on popular phases of 
his work, under auspices of a civic or 
scientific organization; publicity cam- 
paign to increase enrolment in his 
classes; preparation of articles for edu- 
cational journals; publication of a book 
or series of books to fill a general need 
in the classroom; attendance on meet- 


ings of educators prominent in state 
and nation, with a service rendered 
by him at each meeting; membership 
in foremost educational associations; 
original experiment, research or inves- 
tigation, with results of acknowledged 
value to his pupils or fellow-teachers; 
comparison of other school ' catalogs, 
with suggestions for improving the con- 
duct of his own classes; modern help- 
fulness on social service lines, to make 
the school building a social center, and 
the neighbors all friends of the school; 
aid of advertising expert in writing 
letters, gaining interviews, and other- 
wise making connections looking to a 
higher position. 

Here is a stenographer, with service 
to sell. She wants more pay, and swift 
promotion. Let her follow such lines of 
approach as these: Purchase of books 
on cutting stenographic costs, improv- ° 
ing office management, writing busi- 
ness letters, advertising and selling 
products of the firm, developing a busi- 
ness woman; careful study of these 
books, and ways found to increase out- 
put, decrease outgo, lessen burdens of 
employer; subscription to a leading 
office magazine or trade journal, with 
regular study in spare time; enrollment 
with a correspondence school teaching 
personal efficiency or business adminis- 
tration; help of the Plan and Purchase 
Department of The Independent for 
providing better office facilities; new 
ideas from our Independent articles, 

(Continued on page 338) 
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PERSONAL PRODUCTION TEST 


BY WHICH ANY READER HAVING A PRODUCT OR A SERVICE TO SELL MAY 
INCREASE THE VALUE AND REWARD THRU BETTER SALESMANSHIP 


Directions. First read Mr. Purinton’s article “Something to Sell.” Then grade yourself on these questions. Where 
answer is Yes, write 4 in space opposite. Where answer is No, leave space blank. Where answer is indeterminate, write 
numeral under 4 that you deem honest. If you have queries or problems, you are invited to consult Mr. Purinton by 
letter, Independent Efficiency Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. Watch Efficiency Question Box for answer. 


1. Do you regard salesmanship a science, a duty, a pleasure and a habit? ............2.. cece eee eeeeeee vee ane 
2. Have you judged your market value by a set of impartial, scientific standards? ................5e00- a 
8. Are you informed on the highest earnings in your business or profession? ............+.2-2e+eeeeees — 
4. Do you know why your income is less than it should be? ............eeccccccccccecrccseseccecces ee 
5. Have you set out to double your earnings in the next two years? .........eeeeeeesees innnemnawe coe 
6. Has Mr. Purinton’s definition of “personal salesmanship” revealed a lack or defect in your method?....  ... ane 
7. Does what you can do best coincide with what people want most? .........--.ee-ee++ senéneneseawun’ cocce 
8. Is your work organized to include an expert sales department? ............eeeeeceeceees cveweerenss ee 
9. Have you read at least four modern books on practical salesmanship? ...............00.eceeeeeeees eee 
10. Are you, or is your sales manager, a graduate of a good school of salesmanship? .............+.-s00: coe 
11. Have you analyzed your product or service by engineering tests of standardization? .......... rey cone awees 
12. Do you know every stage, part, function and possibility of what you are selling? ...........-.. Minden eos 
13. Would you stake your personal reputation on your professional work? ......... re re ee ee coos 
14, Is it your business to promote the business of your customer? .........-+seecesceccccccscceceercees cee 
15. Do you make every criticism or complaint a definite spur to progress? ..........00.0. cece eeeceeees ennes 
16. Can you regard all competition as instruction, with yourself the student? .............ee-ceeecsees seks 
17. Did you ever compile a list of great feats of salesmanship? ...........cccccccccrcccccccccecscecsees ee 
18. Have you put down forty reasons why the big department stores are successful? ............0.-eee00+ 0 steers 
19. Will what you are selling be needed more ten years from now than it is today? .............0.0200+ eevee 
20. 


Are you making a special study of how to extend your market? .........-sccececsceccescsceeecess 
21. Do you know that all costs of production and distribution are the minimum standard? ............... 
Have you asked yourself all the questions in next to last paragraph of Mr. Purinton’s article? 
Did you read Mr. Purinton’s earlier article, “The Efficient Salesman,” in The Independent? 
24. Have you harmonized the ideal and the commercial, in your thought, work and life? 
Does every sale carry a service with it? 


COE eeeteeeeeeseeseee 


Add column of numerals for your approximate 
grade in the science of personal productiveness 
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HE National Institute of Effi- 

ciency is planning a series of 

authoritative handbooks of the 

war in continuation of the Mon- 
ographs of Efficiency. The first is be- 
ing written by Mr. Henry Wood- 
house, Governor of the Aero Club 
of America and a member of the Board 
ef Governors of the Institute. It 
deals with “The Eyes of Our Army and 
Navy.” Others of the series are “Ef- 
ficiency and Naval Defense,” by Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske; “Efficiency 
and National Defense,” by Major Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, and a monograph 
by Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis dealing with 
business organization in the war. 

* 


Minnesota is doing her bit. Before 
official agencies were erected, the Civic 
and Commerce Association, thru the 
Committee on Northwest Development, 
assumed the task of spreading broad- 
cast information about conditions in 
the northwest and about the prob- 
lems which it would be likely to face. 
Because of the discouraging reports 
about the wheat crops and because of 
the fact that seeding has already 
started in some parts of the northwest, 
it was immediately recognized that the 
first problem to be attacked was that 
of increased acreage, of spring wheat. 
Accordingly, franking privilege was se- 
cured from the Government for send- 
ing out information; 7000 posters were 
printed and distributed to the post offi- 
ces, farmers’ clubs, banks, commercial 
clubs and creameries in the state; 
letters were sent to over 50,000 indi- 
vidual farmers; letters were sent to 
each commercial club in the state; news 
stories on the crop conditions were 
provided for all newspapers and farm 
journals in the state; and letters were 
sent to 1800 salesmen traveling out of 
Minneapolis, asking them for their co- 
operation. 

Later a committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of all state organizations 
was appointed by the Government. 
This committee was organized with 
seven sub-committees under the follow- 
ing heads; crops, live stock, labor, pub- 
licity, markets, home economy, credits 
and finance. It then devolved upon the 
Committee on Northwest Development 
to assist this State Committee in cor- 
relating work which other agencies in 
the state were already doing with that 
of the State Committee. The Federal 
Reserve Bank has done very efficient 
work in organizing certain local sec- 
tions for increased production and has 
carried out a wide campaign of pub- 
licity. 

The association has organized a 
Civilian Auxiliary and has assisted in 
various ways to stimulate recruiting 
for the navy and army, and expects 
to devote its entire resources and staff 
to military, industrial and agricultural 


mobilization along various lines sug- 
gested by the Government. Moreover, 
Minnesota banks, in connection with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, are pur- 
chasing seed wheat, seed corn, barley 
and seed potatoes, and not only send- 
ing them out for distribution to far- 
mers, but also offering suitable finan- 
cial aid. The railways are heartily co- 
operating and are sending these seed 
supplies out into the country in freight 
cars attached to passenger trains. 
ee 
Beginning May 6 the Government 
is issuing a daily newspaper giving the 
news and announcement of all depart- 
ments relating to war preparations. 
The publication, known as “The Offi- 
cial Bulletin,” is issued under the 
direction of the Committee on Public 
Information, and is mailed to all 
newspapers, commercial organizations, 
or others requesting it. Postmasters 
have been directed to post it daily in 
their offices. A weekly bulletin also is 
planned to weekly newspapers. Edward 
S. Rochester, former editor of a Wasi- 
ington newspaper, is editor of “The 
Official Bulletin.” 
s 
To meet the case of women who 
wish to take a full share in the pre- 
paredness movement but who are 
handicapped by lack of special train- 
ing, Teachers’ College at Columbia 
University has organized a valuable 
series of courses. One course in “ad- 
ministration” covers the planning of 
the family budget on a war basis; an- 
other deals with “emergency cooking 
and army ration instruction” and there 
are two courses in hygiene, from the 
point of view of neighborhood sanita- 
tion and first aid. In every case the 
fees charged are such as will merely 
cover the actual cost of material used. 
The beneficial effect of the training 
given at Teachers’ College will not be 
confined to one state, for almost every 
section of the country is represented 
at the college and the plan is to gradu- 
ally establish similar courses in schools 
and colleges in every state. In this an 
intensive “campaign” commences at 
the college on May 21 to train leaders 
of groups. 
ee 
“There 1s much cheer in the way 
people, alike in the town and on the 
farm, are awake to the necessity of 
greatly increased food products this 
year,” writes Archer Wall Douglas, of 
St. Louis, chairman of the Committee 
on Statistics and Standards of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in a report just issued. “Not 
only are gardens being cultivated ev- 
erywhere and vacant lots being used, 
but lawns, parks, railroad rights of 
way and flower gardens are devoted 


to the raising of all manner of vegeta- 
bles. Of even greater moment is the 
story of an acreage of corn, oats and 
potatoes that will break all previous 
records.” 


s 
se 


Mr. Perley Morse, of New York, a 
corporate member of the National In- 
stitute of Efficiency, has been appoint- 
ed secretary of an important campaign 
for organizing the activities of men’s 
clubs thruout the country on a war 


‘ basis. Five hundred thousand members 


of 3700 clubs will be reached by this 
movement, whose objects include in- 
creasing the food supply by an exten- 
sion of home gardening and coépera- 
tion with the military authorities and 
the Council of National Defense for 
the purpose of home defense and the 
mobilization of the country’s war re- 
sources. Mr. Morse has made an ex- 
tensive study of civilian war work in 
Canada, and his plans will be based on 
the methods of work that have proved 
most effective in the Dominion. 
* 


Arising out of Mr. Purinton’s advo- 
cacy in The Independent of a War Ef- 
ficiency Library in every community, 
the following paragraph appears in the 
Newark Daily Advocate as evidence of 
the way to take up an idea efficiently: 
“One of our readers sends us an ex- 
tract from The Independent’s efficiency 
department and endorses the idea by 
saying that he will contribute $2 to 
start a fund for a war library. There 
is no doubt*that the purchase of an 
assortment of patriotic books for the 
Newark Library would be a splendid 
thing. As a rule an appeal without a 
personal ‘follow up’ never gets any- 
where, but if our friend will go out 
among his friends and start the fund, 
The Advocate will gladly contribute 
and do its part in making the effort a 


success.” 
. 
ss 


A noteworthy activity at Colum- 
bia is the publication by the Intel- 
ligence and Publicity Bureau of a 
“Directory of Service,” this being the 
ninth of a series named “Columbia 
War Papers.” Practical help is given 
in the directory to people anxious to 
learn how their services can best be used 
by the nation, and even the position of 
children of school age is discussed. “The 
consensus of opinion seems to indicate 
that children of school age can best aid 
by continuing their education, tho they 
can profitably spend their summer in 
industrial occupations. . . . Boys be 
tween the ages of fifteen and nineteen 
can find employment on farms this 
summer; 2,000,000 are wanted. Vari- 
ous organizations are at present enlist- 
ing boys who wish to help in this way.” 
Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained at cost from the University. 
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in a different business 


A millionaire in seven different businesses! 
This is the remarkable reccrd of Hon. William 
A. Clark, who began life as a poor country boy. 


He has made huge fortunesin seven distinct 
fields— mining, finance, sugar, coffee, manufac- 
turing, cattle-raising and railroading. 


What enabled Senator Clark to master seven 
complex businesses? 


Most men struggle a life-time and only half 
succeed in oneof them. Yet Senator Clark had 
no magic formula for success. The reason he 
succeeded so wonderfully was this: He knew 
business fundamentals. And he knew business 
fundamentals because he studied them. 


He went to school again 


All his life Senator Clark had been astudent. His friends 
called him “‘the man who wants to know.”’ 


But the turning pointin his career was when at thirty he 
suddenly left his business in the West and came East to go 
to college.’ At thirty Senator Clark saw that if he wanted to 
bea really big figure in the world’s affairs he must have 
something more than his courage, energy and natural 
shrewdness. That was an understanding of the science 
of business. 


It was his knowledge of the big principles underlying 
all business that made Senator Clark rich and powerful. 

All successful men must master the principles of busi- 
ness. Once they have mastered them, they go forward 
tapidly. Men who have not mastered them remain half- 
way successes, the rut-runners of business. 

You too, must study as Senator Clark did, if you are to 
go forward, if you are to avoid the rut. 

But today you do not have to travel across the Contin- 
ent to gain a knowledge of business fundamentals. You 


can study the principles on which Senator Clark built his 
fortune in your own home in your spare time. 


The knowledge that carries men thru 


It is this broad grasp of the fundamentals of business 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is now giving to 
more than 50,000 business men. 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you 
thru the Modern Business Course and Service the best 
thought and practice in modern business. It gives youa 
thoro and sound training in the fundamental principles 
underlying all departments of business—it gives you a 
knowledge that can otherwise be obtained only by many 
years of experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 

Business and educational authority of the highest stand- 
ing is represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. 
This Council consists of Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank of New York; Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School of Commerce, 
and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for this 
Course and Service along with ambitious young men in 
their employ. Among the 50,000 subscribers are such men 
as H. C. Osborn, President, American Multigraph Sales Co.; 
George M. Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills; 
W. H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest watch 
company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales Man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Co., and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


*“*Forging Ahead in Business”’ 

A careful reading of the 135-page book, “‘ Forging 
Ahead in Business,’’ which we will send you free, will re- 
pay you many times over. Every man with either a 
business or a career to guide to bigger, surer success, 


should read this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon 
below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
722 Astor Place New York, N Y. 
en ee ee ee 


Send me “ Forging Ahead in Business’’—FREE 


Address 


Business 
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| 
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The UWni-Lectric 


. » brings to the summer 
| tand (eo) (=) | home electric current for 
both light and power. At a very 


nominal cost you can nave all the 
lights you need—you can operate the var- 
ious electrical conveniences and you can have 24 
hours’ continuous service every day if you wish. 


for Every 


. . 
Big Capacity 
Because of its generous capacity for power and heat 
as well as light, the Uni-Lectric makes the ideal outfit 
for summer homes. Its capacity is sufficient for 50 lights 
at one time. You can operate an electric water supply sys- 
tem, electric heaters, electric irons, vacuum cleaners, electric 


Summer 
fans, percolators, toaster stoves, fireless cookers, and larger 
electric stoves with capacity for breakfasts, suppers and ordinary 


dinners. Your large kitchen range need only be used for one 
meal per day. fk 
Then without one cent of extra expense you can charge the six- 
volt storage batteries of your car or motor boat while using current 
for other purposes. 


No Belts—No Batteries—110 Volt 


Our patented, high speed, rotary sleeve valve engine drives the gen- 
erator with such smoothness that all necessity for storage batteries is done 
away with and the renewal of batteries and battery up-keep cost is permar 
nently eliminated. Moreover, with the Uni-Lectric the summer home oonee 
is never bothered —_ the troublesome job of draining off and refilling 
ies € fall and spring. ; 
bette Uni-Lectric sanesenes standard tro volt current the same as city 
lighting plants. Uses the same standard lamp bulbs and electrical devices 
used in your city home and obtainable in any electrical supply store. 


Easy to Care for—Easy to Operate 


The Uni-Lectric is built in one compact unit with the engine and generator direct cone 
nected. Extremely simple in construction; only 24 inches wide, 25 inches long and 42 
inches higr. Can be placed in any convenient location, no foundation required. The 
Uni-Lectric requires only the care and attention that you would give any machine 
from which you expect many years of service, Wiring may be so arranged 

that engine can be stopped by switch located in bedroom. : ; 
Because storage batteries are unnecessary with the Uni-Lectric, we guat- 
antee the entire outfit. Ithas proven its efficiency and economy by 
actual service in the hands of users. 


WATERMAN MOTOR COMPANY [eee — = 
170 Mt. Elliot Ave., Detroit, Mich. : “es . , 
Write today for a free copy of our Uni Lectr q Cc ~ 
big, instructive catalog on elec *GASOLINE-ELECTRIC UNIT 
tricity Jer the susnmer 


home. LIGHTING SYSTEM 

























A WAR GARDEN CONTEST 


Three prizes of One Hundred Dollars, Fifty Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Dollars, respectively, are offered for 
the story of your war gardenthis year. Write us for 
a record chart and full particulars of the contest. 
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And by the way, if you are having difficulties with 
that garden of yours, remember that the Countryside 
War Garden Bureau answers questions—of any sort 
and as many as you like. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE WAR GARDEN BUREAU 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 334.) 
such as “A Day at the Office,” and 
“The Job Higher Up.” 

These are but a few concrete hints 
for three classes of readers out of 
hundreds. But they illustrate a funda- 
mental principle we may state thus: 
Every good workman has to learn to 
be his own selling agent. And the more 
conscientious or altruistic you are by 
nature, the more scientifically, resolute- 
ly and habitually you must focus 
thought and energy on the selling side. 
How? We offer a number of sugges- 
tions. They apply not only to business 
men, but also to bankers, doctors, 
teachers, preachers, writers,. reformers, 
musicians, mechanics, lawyers, inven- 
tors, statesman, housewives, factory 
girls, and messenger boys. 

First, analyze your product. See if 
it is worth selling. Apply all the known 
tests for similar work, and establish 
a@ guaranteed system for repeating 
such tests in advance of any output. 
You must build reputation on stand- 
ardization. If you don’t know how to 
standardize your product, secure out- 
line of specifications from trade jour- 
nals, technical books, engineers’ re- 
ports, correspondence courses. 

Learn every stage and process of 
manufacture. Be able to answer any 
question about your merchandise, from 
the raw material to the wrapper. Get 
a good-natured friend to ask you all 
manner of questions—then go and 
find the answers. Be prepared to meet 
objections and refusals, particularly 
the “selling talk” of rival concerns, by 
a complete array of unanswerable 
facts. Don’t argue about your product. 
Show proven facts—or keep still. 

Welcome hostile criticism; the worse 
it is, the better for you. Make every 
critic a business-builder for you, by 
having the reason for complaint swift- 
ly changed to a reason for satisfac- 
tion, thereby rendering future com- 
plaints impossible. Never leave a cus- 
tomer dissatisfied—lose money on him 
first. 

Believe utterly in the superiority of 
your product, in the ability and integ- 
rity of the producer, in the vitality and 
necessity of the service. Let your mer- 
chandise be only the object to hang 
human faith and friendliness upon. 
Eliminate the barter idea—substitute 
the benefit idea. 

Study the needs, difficulties, prob- 
lems, of your customer. Be able to 
offer a solution, or suggestion. Make 
it your business to promote his busi- 
ness. Organize a service department, to 
clinch every sale with permanent satis- 
faction. Remember that your best sales- 
man is a customer who got more than 
he bargained for. 

Realize that there is now a science 
of salesmanship, as complete, rigid and 
minute as the science of mathematics 
or chemistry. You wouldn’t fool with 
chemicals without a knowledge of the 
science of handling chemicals; don’t 
fool with sales unprepared—you will be 
inviting an explosion of friendship and 
finance. Read several books on the new 
salesmanship, and study by mail a 
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u \ \ JHEN the “marriage in the mountains” of 
| the Pacific and the Atlantic was solemnized in 
¢ 1869, a nation rejoiced. 
a On that memorable day the last spike—a golden one— 
é was driven, uniting the two sections which spanned the 
Continent. New York and California met. 

All over the country the telegraph recorded the tap—tap—tap 
of the sledges as they drove the spike. It was a national holiday 
of thanksgiving. 

For the Union Pacific was a federal project—designed by wise 
men to bind the Union together. 

Without such aroad,”’ said President Buchanan in 1857, ‘‘we can- 
not protect California and our Pacific possessions against invasion.” 

And Lincoln,thenext president,sawthenecessity forsuch security. 

The Act of Congress creating the Union Pacific specified that 
“‘the government shall at all times have the preference in the use 
of it for transporting troops and munitions of war.”’ 

The Supreme Court has held that this road is a “military neces- 
sity * * * * national undertaking for national purposes.” 

Time has dimmed the origin of this road. But the directors of 
the Union Pacific have never ceased to regard this great system 
as a national institution. 

The Union Pacific has kept faith with the Nation by spending 
scores of millions for improvements, making this line not only fit 
for war, but super-fit for peace. 1 

The Union Pacific is ready for its Country’s call. fh 





Thepeople ofthe West will celebratefittingly the 50thanniversary 
ofthe driving of the golden spike in the summer of 1919 in Ogden. 








Rochy Mt 








For information write to Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific System, Chicago. 
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Driving the 
Golden Spike in 1869 
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Chautauqua 


The center of public opinion in 
America, will bring to its forty- 
fourth annual assembly, men 
and women of commanding 
reputation to deal with the 
uppermost questions of these 
momentous times. Opportun- 
ity is given for free discussion. 





Assembly Program, June 28-August 26 
The Summer Schools, July 7-August 17 
Great Pulpit Addresses, Music, Drama 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Fishing 
Matchless Climate. Altitude 1400 feet 


For particulars address 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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modern course from a school of national — = : 
importance; watch current bulletins Fire-Wall” Steel Cabinets 
from the leading salesmanship clubs, The only file 
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and take a professional journal: if ing cabinets 
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Regard all competitors as teachers. 
There isn’t one of them from whom you 
could not learn something. Each, in 
some way, probably excels you. Find 
how, then put a stop to your inferiority. 

Compile a catalog of great feats of 
salesmanship, from the lives of famous 
merchants, inventors, manufacturers, 
railway pioneers, commercial chemists, 
bank founders, empire builders. Make 
a thoro study of these biographical 
proofs that you can sell your product 
in a big market for a big price. 

Extend your market. Don’t make or 
do something necessarily confined to a 
small group of customers. Plan to reach 
out for a world-trade. The conviction 
that hundreds of thousands of people 
need your work, and the intention to 
place it before them, will help mightily 
to keep your vision clear, your aim 
firm, your hand true, your heart brave. 

Watch the trend of the times and 
modify your output accordingly. Ten 
ycars ago, the motion picture business 
was no business at all, and the saloon 
busincss was a money-maker. Now, the 
movics are everywhere, and in a third 
of the Unitcd States the saloons are 
nowhcre. Ten years from now, what 
will the demand for your work be? 
Plan your production with an eye to 
the future. Don’t peddle candles in the 
age of electric light. 

Learn advertising. You must tell the 
public what you are doing, tell it frank- 
ly and boldly, tell it kindly and thought- 
fully, tell it clearly and convincingly, 
tell it earncstly and often. A good pub- 
licity man is your first lieutenant for a 
winning sales campaign. At least on 
this one point Billy Sunday and Charlie 
Chaplin agree—and on this one point, 
both are right. 

Line up all your forces on the selling 
side. Articulate the ideal and the com- 
mercial. Don’t let your man with ideas 
and your man with dollars pull apart, 
as they generally do. Make your theo- 
retical man see that he can’t start his 
business building without funds; make 
your matcrial man see that he can’t 
complcte his building without ideas and 
principles. 

Take a trip to the headquarters of a 
big merchant, like Wanamaker of New 
York, Filene of Boston, Marshall Field 
of Chicago. Spend a week finding out 
why he succeeded. Prepare a list of 
at least forty reasons to explain his 
national reputation—and the contrast- 
ing failure of the average petty store- 
keeper. Then apply these lessons to 
your own work, your own future. 

_ Make your whole proposition defend 
itself under a battery-fire of questions, 
before you let the public assail it. 
How many people want your product— 
would pay and can pay your price for 
it? How is the demand now being filled? 
Are you able to undersell competition 
and yet earn a fair profit? Can the 
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Card Systems and Cabinets 





safety 
Qampiote titcleney systems rye hold 
or every business or profes- rawers 
sion. Card cabinets of wood shut; “fric- “Five-S” Steel Shelving 


. »°1 (1) System, (2) Storage, (3) Seo- 
tiomless’'| tional, (4) Steel, (3) Shelving. 
a ‘or offices, stores, etc. The only 
slides. shelving that systematizes stock. 
Prevents loss; cuts down depreciation. 


and steel, all sizes. Write to- 
day for new system catalog. 
Mail coupon below. 
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a Everlasting Index 
Can ea Tabs 
Rar ‘ i A flexible indexing 
Mammoth Vertical File Q a3 SS ws i aan 


ledgers, card and ver- 
tical filing systems, 
etc. Used as price 
tags. Changeable la- 
bels; cellu’oid win- 
dows; bulldog grip. 


Keeps up to one 
thousand big blue 
prints, drawings, 
etc., flat, clean, in- 
dexed and protect- 
ed. Closed, it takes 
only 4 sq. ft. Open, 
a drawing table. Pat- 
ented. Steel or wood. 
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Movable Indicators 





Used p.' ledg- 
Models and complete special systems are | °T, *0o0w-up 
offered for every business and professional | 8¥8tems.  ete., 
man. Used as a desk and called a desk, but | % indicate ac- 
is really a kind of filing cabinet. Saves the | COUNt8, over- 
cost of a high-grade filing cabinet; saves | 2U¢ dates, sub- 
your time and helps you to do better work. | i™dexes, ete. 

Check the coupon below. 

















Get This Book Showing 
HOW TO 
FILE 


Modern Filing—a textbook 
on office system. Fully il- 
lustrates and explains all 
efficient filing systems in 
common use—direct name, 
alphabetic, numeric, fol- 
low-up, check filing, index- 
ing, card ledgers, stock 
records, document, etc. 
Published by the world’s lead- 
. ing manufacturers of office sys- 
° = - = out - my od 
ric an ractical experience in 
& Record Safe service works with onary line of 
The most rigid office filing safe | business. Sectional Cabinets 
made. Interlocking flange in| Get a copy—for yourself, your 
door and walls. Superb finish] file clerk, your office library. | Upright, horizontal and half- 
throughout. Commercial grade, woragsl a on, return of | width sections for every kind 
with extra-big dead-air cham- ane. these coupon —_ of filing. “Frictionless” draw- 
bers and asbestos between the] mail with $1.00 (Canada| er slides. Steel, oak or ma- 
walls, $1.50). hogany. 

















“Direct-Name” Vertical Filing System 


The principle of this famous system is “find alphabetic- 
ally; refile numerically.” Numbered guides divide the file 
into alphabetical divisions. Behind each guide are 
“Direct-Name” Folders, each bearing the number of 












The Office Specialty Mig. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario, 

















the guide behind which it is filed; so you just match 
the numbers when filing. If a number 52 folder 
ever gets behind guide number 4, it+sticks out 
like a quarter in a handful of dimes. The mis- 
cellaneous folders become guides when you 
transfer, thus cutting down expenses. 
Economical, speedy, efficient. Write for 
descriptive literature. 



















We offer efficiency Cabinets for use with all Systems and efficiency . 
Systems for use with all Cabinets. You are using some of the 4000 ra PR fone a charge or 
“Y and E” products. Judge them all by these. Then you will use ores. please send 


more of them. Check and mail coupon today. ann faa — 
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Ever- 
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Makers “Y and E” Filing Devices and Office Systems ‘ Safe “0 Textbook e., pier 
590 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Cr Weed Cabinets, [) “Disest-Name’ 
Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass.. New York, Albany, a. C) Shannon Files, [} Card Bys- 








Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo. Cleveland, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 2000 
Agents and Dealers in more than 1200 other cities. In Canada: 
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How Big a ManAre 
You in the Mail? 


———— —- —— 
piv aririti 


Preivitivitititits 


Examine Your Own Letterhead 


CONSTRUCTION 


HEN a sheet of paper is all of you 
a man can see or feel—just how do 


BOND 


you impress him? Do your letters 
crackle with importance and subtly suggest 
the substantial standing of your firm? 


Mark this: Today’s conditions in the paper in- 
dustry emphasize your opportunity to make your 


business stationery outstandingly 


impressive. 


Many firms have stooped to shoddy paper—to 


“save” a tenth of a cent per letter. 


market. 


But Construction Bond, with its honestly main- 
tained quality, today gives you multiplied advan- 


Many once 
good papers have been shorn of quality to find a 


Look for thts waternark in the 
Stationery of firms of recognized 
Sm portance. You will find it 
frequently. 


CONSTRUCTION 


tage—it now meets so little real quality competi- 


tion in the mail. 


Make a note now to improve your business sta- 


tionery. ‘ é 
tions and the names of the stationers in 


cality who carry Construction Bond in stock and 


produce fine stationery upon it. 


Write us for latest letterhead sugges- 


your lo- 


W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10 


SAVE 





Time & 


Postage 
Save Time and Postage! 





Saves two-thirds time. Detaches, moistens, affixes and 
records stamps by a single, quick operation of plunger. 
Stops waste by keeping stamps locked in one place, pro- 
tected against loss, spoilage, misuse and theft. 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder 

Pavs for itself quickly in stamps and time saved—inany size 
office. Small, simple, @+solutely reliable, Used in over 
25,000 offices. Made an guaranteed 
by frst and dargest manufacturers 
of stamp affixers, Sent on FREE 
TRIAL —no money in arvance. 
Write at once~for trial machine or 
literature. 


Maltipost Co., Dept. G, Rochester, N.Y. 
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PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautitul Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia, 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experieuced councilors, 
Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, * hikes’'’—ali outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening. Tutoring if desired. 6th Season. Miss 
Blanche D. Price, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 


CAMP PARADISO FOR GIRLS 

In the Adirondacks. Water sports, hiking, 
dancing, motor trips, etc. Expert dietitian in 
charge. Spring water. Perfect sanitation. 
Season, $145. Give your daughter a summer 
in the Great Out-of-Doors, safe, sheltered, 
happy. Address: Rev. anp Mrs. Royar R. 
Miter, 508 West 114th St., New York. 








CAMP PO-NE-MAH £08, 


Owned and Directed by 
NEW YORK PHYSICIAN 


With the Assistance of 
a Carefully Selected Staff 


Spectacle Lakes. Kent, Conn. 
Amid Leautiful Litchfield Hills 

Under Strict Medical Supervision. 

Land and Water Sports. 

Wooden Bungalows of Latest Type. 

Perfect Water Supply, Artesian Well. 


Only Ninety-five Miles from New York. 
Unrivaled Location and Scenery. 


Booklet, Miss G. W. ALLEN, 117 W. 12th 8t., New York 
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market be enlarged at slight cost? Have 
you had enough repeat orders to be 
sure of automatic selling after you gain 
your initial customers? Why and how 
is your product superior to all others? 
Can the supremacy be maintained by 
inherent features that rivals could not 
steal or copy? Is every patentable fea- 
ture protected by law? Do you know 
the weakest department of your organi- 
zation, and are you working most to 
build this up? Have you capital enough 
to swing you ovcr the starvation 
period? If you had to raise capital sud- 
denly, where and how would you get 
it? How far will cash salcs be possible, 
how much loss from credit must be 
figured? Has each workcr both a heart 
and purse interest in making the en- 
terprize successful? Are all the officials 
experts, each at the top of his field? 
Have you competent counselors, pref- 
erably as directors? Can you show 
many valuable endorsements from 
prominent individuals and institutions? 
Are you sure that there is no incurable 
weakness or defect, somewhere in your 
proposition? Would you give your life 
to make your work a _ tremendous 
power? 

Salesmanship is not the transfer of 
a bill of goods. It is the right focus 
of a man’s physical, mental and normal 
powers on the production and distri- 
bution of the best thing he can offer to 
the world. A good salesman has to be 
a good citizen—and a good citizen has 
to be a good salesman. 








COUNTING THE CONVERTS 

It is at this point that your missionary, 
so violently put to usury, begins to count. 
He begins to deal in statistics. There is 
this in common between the man at the 
outpost and the man at the station, they 
run to statistics. They seem to you who 
grew up with them, perhaps, who went to 
college with them, who knew their training 
and equipment, who saw them off on the 
steamer, who knew their destination on the 
map—they seem to you to have been some- 
what lost. As if in place of your man or 
woman, you have nothing at all familiar, 
or at best you have statistics. 

That is because in statistics are embod- 
ied his adventure. When that white man 
who is plucked off the deck of a steamer 
by the hand of Africa is a missionary, he 
is launched upon adventures, spiritual ad- 
ventures, too big for him. . . . From 
his youth up he has heard that the Word 
is life, and now he is to hear that Word 
thunder in strange tongues, and to find it 
dynamic to the point of violence. He holds 
the doctrine of the new birth, and he is to 
witness this amazing fact multitudinously 
reproducing itself. . . This white map 
who has been praying that the Lord’s King- 
dom may come is to find himself beat upon 
and bruised by the violence of the coming 
of the Kingdom, deafened by the shouting 
and the tumult, hunted by innumerable feet 
in every path, and plucked at by the out- 
stretched hands of Ethiopia. This white 
man has been caught in the cosmic whirl 
of the coming of the Kingdom of God, and 
his only mode of expression, his only cry 
out of his wonder and his terror and his 
new knowledge of the presence and power 
of God is—statistics. No more than that. 
A little thin crying of statistics, a kind of 
wireless coming out of the forest, in the 
night, across the line of sand and the line 
of surf and the sea to the gilt side of the 
world where the sun still shines, a little 
thin crying of a code werd—statistics.— 
Jean Kenyon MacKenzie, in “An African 
Trail.” 
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Conducted by 
W. E. Underwood 




















PITTSBURGH LIFE AND TRUST 
IN TROUBLE 


As the result of another deal in high 
finance, the Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
Company is in the hands of a receiver. 
The institution named secms to have 
been acquired by the use of money in 
its own treasury. The existcnce of the 
deal was discovered only when Super- 
intendent of Insurance Jesse & Phil- 
lips of New York read in a newspaper 
of the sale to an obscure citizen of Ncw 
York City, a process-server by occu- 
pation, of a piece of the company’s 
real estate worth several million dol- 
lars. An investigation of the company 
was begun by the insurance dcpart- 
ments of New York and Pcnnsylvania. 

It develops that the persons who ac- 
quired the stock control arranged the 
scheme with the assistance of a number 
of thcir friends, who loancd themselves 
in the capacity of dummy dircctors, 
offering $80 a share for a majority of 
the company’s stock, the par value of 
which is $50. An arrangcment was 
made with a trust company of New 
York for a loan of $120,000; an- 
other with the parties holding the 
controlling interest in the stock of the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust for the 
resignation of the then directors on 
payment by the buyers of 10 per cent 
of the purchase price. This arrange- 
ment was successfully carried thru, 
and the dummy directors were put in 
charge. The new board thercupon au- 
thorized the sale for $3,900,000 of the 
Washington Life building at Broadway 
and Liberty street, to the impecunious 
process-server, and to accept a mort- 
gage from him for $3,000,000. 

By way of procuring cash, certain 
high class sccurities owned by the com- 
pany approximating ncarly $2,000,000, 
were sold, and a large part of this 
money was used in acquiring the Dare 
Lumber Company and the East Lake 
Lumber Company of North Carolina. 
The manipulators then issued Dare 
Lumber Company bonds for $6,000,000, 
which were delivered to the Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust at face value. 

As nearly as I can make out from 
the statemcnts read, the o!d stockho'd- 
ers who sold out have reccived 40 per 
cent of their moncy, the sum of which 
(the 40 per cent) amounts to about 
$425,000. It also appears that the 
amount of actual cash raised by the 
manipulators was about $2,000,000. 

On December 31, 1916, the assets of 
the Pittsburgh Life and Trust were 
$24,001,571.30; its policy reserve lia- 
bilities, $21,687,887; total liabilitics, 
$22,391,605.21; capital and surplus (the 
capital is $1,000,000), $1,609,966.09. 








stones to bruise the fabric. 


The car rides smoothly without 
lunging and plunging over mud holes 
and ruts. The chassis lasts much 
longer and keeps in better repair. 
The engine has a smooth, even pull. 


The frame, springs and trans- 
mission suffer none of the racking due 
'to rough roads. The car depreciates 
much more slowly and costs less for 
repairs and renewals. 


Any permanent road is a boon 
to motoring, but concrete is particu- 
larly desirable from the standpoint of 
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Concrete Roads are used widely in Connecticut, like this one leading out of 
South Norwalk, Built in 1914 under the direction of G. A. Sherron, Engineer. 


How Concrete Roads Save Gasoline 


VERY motorist has observed how his car acceler- 

ates when he goes from an unimproved road to a 
stretch of concrete; but he may not realize how large 
a saving of power and gasoline that acceleration represents. 
If he were to travel over a hard even surface habitually instead 
of over the average country road, his gasoline bill would be 
greatly reduced. A motorist in Mississippi has figured out that 
concrete roads in his community save him $30 per year in the 
gasoline consumed by a single car. 


Reduce All Items of Operating Cost 


Concrete roads lessen all other items of operating expense. The 
strain on tires is immeasurably reduced. On the hard, gritty 
surface they can grip better and do not skid. There are no loose 


easy traction, of safe, comfortable rid- 
ing, and of road visibility after dark. 


Conercte also has the solidity 
and strength which endure under 
heavy trafiic and make it so univer- 
sally used in the most important 
engineering works. 
Alternatestretches of improved 
roads and mud holes do not get the 
motorist anywhere. He needs a con- 
tinuous highway just as a locomotive 
needs a continuous track. Systems 
of concrete highways are the efficient 
and economical plan. 


This Association can give you some interesting figures to 
show how light is the annual tax levy to pay off a good 
roads bond issue. Our Bulletin No. 136 has some interesting 
facts about concrete roads. We will be glad to send it to you. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
INDIANAPOLIS 


ATLANTA Merchants Bank Building PITTSBURGH 
Hurt Luilding KANSAS CITY Farmers Kank Building 
CHICAGO Rialto Building SALT LAKE CITY 
111 West Washington Street MILWAUKEE Kearns Building 
DALLAS First National Bank Bldg. 8AN FRANCISCO 
Southwestern Life Bldg. NEW YORK Rialto Building 
DENVER 101 Park Avenue SEATTLE 
Ideal Cement Building PARES + Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 


CONCRETE FOR PI PER} MANENCE 
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For you who take pride in your home 
Alice Burrell Irvine has written this book 


END for “Shade Craft ‘and Harmonious 

Decoration.” Compare your home with 

the beautiful interiors described in this 
book. See how—by the right color schemes— 
proper groupings — harmonious arrangeme nt 
SS furniture, rugs, pictures—you 
can make your home more attractive. 





In “Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration” 
Mrs. Irvine tells how to choose wall coverings 
and draperies that will brighten a dark room 
and subdue one too glaring—how to take a bit 
of inexpensive tapestry and do wonders with itin 
adding asmart touch toa chair or a table-square 
—how to avoid discords in your melody of color. 


Your windows—and how to dress them 


Your windows are the essential part of your decorative plan. You want shades made of fine 
muslin, heavy, flexible, opaque, c losely woven—of a color to harmonize with your furnishings and 


of a quality that will look crisp and fresh from the outside, 


You want shades that will not fade, 


crack, tear, wrinkle or ravel at the sides. You want shades that hang straight and smooth— 
beautiful, durable, fine-textured cloth shades on rollers that really roll. And this is what you get 


when you ask for 





TRADE 


You have known Hartshorn Shade Rollers all 
our lifeas the standard. And now the Stewart 
lartshorn Company controls the large factories 

in which we make Oswego Opaques, Tints and 
Chouaguen Shade Cloth, sothata superior shade 
of fitting quality can be supplied with the world- 
known Hartshorn Koller. 


—_—- ROLLER 


With OSWEGO and a 
CHOUAGUEN SHADE CLOTH 





STEWART HARTSHORN Co. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York IN 5-23 
Please forward a free copy of your book, 
“Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration.” 
Name____ 
Address 
City State 








Make sure that you get Oswegoor Chouaguen 
(Shoo-a-gen) Shades on Hartshorn Rollers—the 
kind that will add beauty to your window, Tell 
your dealer this is what you want. He has them 
or willget them for you. Osw egoandChouaguen 
Shade Cloth come in a wide variety of rich, 
mellow colorings and you can easily find one 
that will harmonize with your rooms. 

Send the coupon today. If you have anyspecial 
decorative problems write to Mrs. Irvine and she 
will give you helpful advice and suggestions. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


DEALERS: We have B.-.. plans to 
co-operate with you. Write us. 





For a Bigger Salary Tomorrow 


—Choose Well Today 


SOON Will 
It Bee 


sit] 
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SALESMEN 


A profit grogucing ine ocition, Qute 


N EARN 
$2,000 — $5,000 — B10, 000 —A "YEAR 





Inside workers are a part of a non 


4 


their earning capacity is limited. 


They who can sell—wh» have the powerto persuade people to ae their products, always command big incomes. 
mer 8 aot med Soest — = rs of profits—the life blood of an concern. Itis one trained Salesmen who br ngs inthe 
pay large 


thousands of concerns today are 


oe 


and to whom they are willing to 


oe A SALESMAN-—EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Our Home dy Courses in Scientific Salesmanship gives you the necessary training. It tells you how me in teisthe 
a “Selling Fae *—how to approach the fe aoiity toon to manage the interview—how and when to close. 3 Se 


one system of practical training oa lin 
everywhere value of N 
sequests for salesmen than we can ently ‘an, 


rite today f. x Grip’’ list of 
a y oe Bree book “A Knight of the arin and ° Bat of hendrede of good 


ability to opportunity and fits you toearn whi 
training. 


Employment Bureau has constantly op Employ tore 
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NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 





Judging the matter on the narratives 
in the newspapers, the capital seems to 
be impaired, unless a considerable por- 
tion of the funds converted and divert- 
ed, as indicated, can be recovered. 

Until a complete statement of the 
case can be made on the basis of a 
rigid examination by the two insurance 
departments, policyholders should not 
be precipitate in abandoning their poli- 
cies. Their main security, the reserve 
fund, if impaired at all, is but slightly 
affected; and I incline to the opinion 
that the insurance departments, thru 
the courts, have a good case against 
the old stockholders and directors. 








Without creating any uneasiness in 
the minds of those who are carrying 
life insurance in stock companies of 
mature age and established character, 
the raid which has recently been made 
on the funds of the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust*‘Company makes it my duty to em- 
phasize the inherent danger to policy- 
holders which is a part of stock control. 
In considering this matter, I feel that 
the faithful service rendered by a small 
number of the oldest stock companies 
calls for some discrimination in their 
favor; but in doing so, I may not at- 
tempt to conceal the power which all 
of them possess, especially when they 
have passed into the keeping of the 
successors of their present owners, 
members of future generations. We are 
witnesses to how the successors of the 
organizers (in 1867) of the Union Cen- 
tral Life, enriched themselves between 
1908 and 1916, by raising that com- 
pany’s capital stock from $100,000 to 
$2,000,000, by using a part of its accu- 
mulated surplus funds. 

The Pittsburgh Life and Trust deal 
illustrates graphically another phase of 
the defenseless position in which policy- 
holders may be placed. That company 
is fifteen years old; its financial condi- 
tion has been constantly satisfactory; 
it has been repeatedly examined by the 
insurance departments; and the local 
capitalists behind it and in its directo- 
rate are men of repute. And yet a cou- 
ple of adventurers were able, without 
money, to secretly capture control of 
its stock and in less than a month di- 
vert a sufficient amount of its funds to 
put it in the hands of a receiver and 
imperil the interests of its policyhold- 
ers. Arranging for a loan of $120,000 
with a trust company, on the security 
of the stock they were about to buy, the 
manipulators went to Pittsburgh and 
had handed over to them a life insur- 
ance company with sound assets of 
$24,000,000. And this, simply by pay- 
ing to the holders of a majority block 
of the stock a paltry ten per cent of 
its purchase price. 





Zanesfield, Ohio.—I do not think $3000 life 
insurance is too great as a provision for a de- 
pendent wife, but as the premium on that 
amount would for the next few years, plus 
your other expenses, be a strain on your small 
income, I would advise you to take a convert- 
ible Term policy in some old and well estab- 
lished company of character for as large a sum 
as you can afford. This form permits you to 
earry the protection you need at a low rate 
for five, eight or ten years, after which time 
you must exchange it for one of the permanent 
forms. Consult the agent of a good company. 
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PEBBLES 


“What an extraordinary long cigaret- 
holder, Mr. Smyth!” 

“Yes, the doctor ordered me to keep 
away from cigarets.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


“Have you heard from your son lately, 
Mrs. Smale?” 

“Yes, I had a letter from ’im the other 
day, Mr. Clibbit; ’e be still in the base- 
ment in France.”—Tatler. 


17—What made you so bow-legged? 

20—I'ather was charter member of the 
Prevention of Disease Association. 

17—Well? 

*20—He used to swat flies on my head. 
—Cornell Widow. . 


“Do you think that the automobile will 
displace the horse?’ asked the conversa- 
tional young woman. 

“It will,” answered the nervous young 
man, as he gazed down the road, “if it 
ever hits hini.”—Passing Show. 


The Girl—Ai suppose this wah is the 
most feahful struggle the world has evah 


seen ? 

The Man—Oh, I don’t know. I once saw 
two Jew burglars trying to take money 
from a Scotchman!—Sydney Bulletin. 








The wild man from Borneo 
himself } 
But yet he seemed pleased and not pained 
He seemed neither fluttered nor flurried 
nor fussed 
In fact he was quite self contained. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Mabel—If I died and went to Heaven 
could I take my dolls with me? 

Mother—I’m afraid not, darling. 

Mabel—Not even my little Kewpie? 

Mother—No, not even little Kewpie. 

Mabel—Well, if I go to Hell can I take 
the golliwog?—Sydney Bulletin. 


swallowed 


A stout, elderly woman stopped a clerk 
in a Cincinnati book department and de- 
manded in a voice with a strong German 
accent, a book suitable for a bridal couple 
and costing not more than 25 cents. 

The clerk selected Henry Van Dyke’s 
“The Pathway to Peace” and suggested 
that it would be the proper book for the 
bridal couple. 

The customer took one look at the title, 
threw un her hands and exclaimed: “Ach, 
Gott, NO!”—Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Washington man tells of a dinner at 
a hotel in that city at which were a num- 
ber of gentlemen interested in various re- 
forms. About the most conspicuous of these 
was a man who talked loudly against both 
vivisection and the eating of meat. He 
afforded great interest to a certain obscure 
physician. 

Toward the end of the dinner the latter 
leaned forward and said to the man first 
mefitioned. 

“Pardon me, but am T not to understand 
that you are both an anti-vivisectionist and 
a vegetarian ?”’ 

“Your understanding is correct.” 

“Then,” continued the doctor, “you will 
probably be greatly shocked to learn that 
you have just eaten a live caterpillar with 
your lettuce salad.”"—-New York Globe. 


Come out, come out, my Spartan dear! 
Come out and seek the sun. 

My chilblains wake with throb and ache, 
The merry spring’s begun. 

Come out and face the icy gale 
That shakes the leafless tree. 

Come out, come out, courageous love, 
Come out and dare the spring with me. 


Put on your stoutest macintosh, 
Put on goloshes, too, 
or it’s been snowing all the night, 
To make things nice for you. 

Come out and slide on slushy lanes 
Cold as the Arctic sea, 
or jocund spring’s set in at last, 
Come out and catch a cold with me. 

—Manchester Guardian. 


Valuable Modern Record 


‘a 

Forms Reproduced 

in this Book 

Charging and Billing Forms 
Recapitulation of Sales and 

Credits 
Order Forms 
Petty Ledger Accounts 
Extra Debit Ledger Forms 
Stock Records 
Pocket Price Lists 
Lawyers’ Collection Dockets 
Insurance Solicitors’ Records 
Production Cost Records 
Household Expense Records 
Dentists’ Records 
Monthly Time Sheets 
Collection Follow-Ups 
Freight Claim Follow-Ups 
Instalment Accounts 
Mortgage and Loan Records 
Club and Lodge Records 
Library Records 
Physicians’ Records 
Weekly Time Sheets 
Salesmens’ Records 
Insurance Records 
Advertising Contracts 
Returns from Advertising 

Records 
Purchasing Agents’ Records 


And Many Others 


—save 














loose leaf books of uniform, handy size. 


975 Stone Street, 


With Reproductions of 
Forms for Keeping Accounts 
and Records of All Sorts 


for Every Kind of Business 
Packed With Information of the 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Record Books, Post 
and Clutch Binders and Bound Books 


Utmost Value 


975 Stone St., r, N.Y. 
Send me without charge or obligation your 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION | 5.02!" No! Moses seioae” 





| Name 
| Address 


Business 








Rochester, N. . A 4 (Pin this to your business letterhead and mail.) 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL 





to manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, retailers, 
bankers, lawyers, advertising, sales and office man- 
agers, physicians, engineers, architects, accountants, 
solicitors, real estate and insurance men, railroad 
and steamship companies. 

Tf you keep accounts or written records of any kind, you 
need this book. The information it contains may be worth 
hundreds or even thousands of dollars to you. 
absolutely free to you for the asking. 


It will show you scores of ways in which you can simplify and facilitate the 
handling of accounts and other business records—how you can save time—need- 
less duplication—drudgery and. brain-fag—make your records instantly available 
50% of the cost of keeping them. 


Read the partial list of contents on this page. 
at once. No obligation incurred, or even implied. 
attached coupon and mail with your own or your firm’s letterhead. 


MAIL NOW FOR YOUR COPY 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


Complete scientific systems for the keeping of store, 
office, factory, professional and individual records, in I John C. Score Comperation, 


Yet it is 


Then send for your copy— 
Simply tear out and sign the 













in addition to resident # De 


The University of Chicago 
HOM o> coe 


For detailed in- 
formation address 





25th Year 


The Word of The Truth 


A Theological Education for One Dol- 
lar. _A complete Harmony and Exposition of 
the Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, 
conveying its entire meaning, May awe send 
you description; or, the book, postpaid, for $1 














The Truth Publishing Foundation, Exfaula, Ala. 














The Countryside Handbooks 


We have had many requests from our reade.s for little 
handbooks which would tell them how to do the common 
things roundabout the countryside homes. As we could 
find nothing which suited us, we spent about six months 
making up aseries of our own, We announce as ready 
for delivery the following six titles; 


1, MAKING A FLOWER CARDEN 

2. MAKING A VECETABLE CARDs 
3. MAKING A BULB CARDEN 

4. FIGHTING CARDEN PESTS 

5. HOTBEDS AND COLDFRAMES 

6, PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 





Price 25cents each, postpaid to any address 





$1.25 for entire set 
THE INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET NEW YORK 
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“Washington Irving” 
“Robert Fulton” 
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R. R. accepted on steamers. 
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Hudson River 4, Daylight 


OR the through trip, New York to Albany, or for a delightful one 
day’s outing, take one of the splendid Day Line flyers, 


“Hendrick Hudson” 
“Albany” 


Service daily, except Sunday, between New York and Albany, with 
connections for the Catskills, the Adirondacks and points north, east 
and west. Through rail tickets via New York Central or West Shore 
Orchestra; restaurant. 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated summer literature 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 














-RESORTS: 
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Higher than Gibraltar 


Passing Capes “Trinity” and 
“Eternity” on the route of 


Niagara to the Sea 


THE most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec with its 
famous miracle-working shrine of Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré and the renowned Sa uenay 
River with its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” 
and Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map 
and guide, to lohn F. Pierce, Assistant Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, 129 R. & O. BI’dg, Montreal, Canada 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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me CANADIAN PACIFIC ROCKIES 
Por Open-Air Enthusiast—R tion Seeker 


Its Three G'ant Mountain Ranges are ‘‘The making 
of a Score of Grander Switzerlands.’* CLIMBING, 
COACHING, FIS'IING, RIDING, GOLFING, 
WALKING over ALPINE TRAILS, SWIMMING 
{in WARM SULPHUR POOLS. 


BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 
offer gay social life, music, dancing at 
Banff Springs Hotel and Chateau Lake Loulse 


At FIELD, GLACIER, SICAMOUS and other im. 
portant points from Coast to Coast are Hotels of 
Canadian Pacific Railway Standard. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


The world’s greatest highway. Liberal stop-over 
privileges. 


For full particulars, ca/l or write about Tour 
Ne. 206, 


F. R, PERRY, Gen. Agt., Pass. Dept. 
ua -"™ New York City 
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Health Resort 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


In Livingston Connty, High on the Hills 
Overlooking the beautiful Genesee Valley 


William E. Leffingwell, President 


A delightful place in which to relax, - 
rest, recuperate, Enjoyable recrea- 
tions and social life; healthful, attrac- 
tive surroundings. Complete appoint- 
ments for 


Hydrotherapy 
Electrotherapy 
Massage and the 
Moliere Thermo- 
Electric Bath 


Treatments in charge of physicians 
and trained attendants are especially 
adapted for Rheumatism, Gout, Di- 
abetes, Obesity, Neuritis, Neuralgia, 
Anemia, Diseases of the Digestive 
System, Liver and Kidneys and Dis- 
orders of the Nervous System. 


_. Write for fully descriptive and 
illustrated literature. 


_ Easily accessible by motor over 
improved roads or via main line of 


the Lackawanna R, R, 


[Jackson | 














WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 











Write for 


Tennis; golf. | 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annes 


Seventeenth year. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 











WATER LILIES 


Will grow for you as easily as sweet peas or 
asters. All you need is a tub or pool. My new 


Water Lily Booklet 


tells how, and gives full descriptions of the 
best varieties; two beautiful plates in natural 
colors. Many other water plants listed. Send 


WILLIAM 
TRICKER 


Box T, 
Arlington, 
N. J. 


today for a copy. 











CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 


15c 25c 50c $1 














White and 
fancy colored 
kid shoes and 
cloth uppers 


are not hard to clean if you use 
Carbona. Ready to wear instantly. 


Carbona cannot explode 








At all druggists 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 























This handbook is 4} by 6} inches, 
bound in flexible boards with three- 
color imprint, and printed from new 
plates. It is fully illustrated and con- 
tains a full and complete planting 
table for vegetables. 


Send twenty-five cents in stamps to 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


119 West 40th Street, New York 














A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well equipped, 
pol. Electric and Nauheim baths. Bvuoklets. 


Making a Vegetable Coles | 


New lath house, swimming 
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MOTOR TRUCK EFFICIENCY 


CONDUCTED BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 





SAVE TIME, FOOD AND MONEY WITH COMMERCIAL TRUCKS 


be read literally, for it is intend- 

ed to be a distinctly qualifying 
adjective. Our Government has recent- 
ly published specifications covering the 
structural details which must be em- 
bodied in vehicles manufactured for 
military uses and these requirements 
draw quite a sharp line between the 
trucks destined for war work proper 
and those being turned out for indus- 
trial and business use. 

It is already well known that ar- 
rangements have been made by the au- 
thorities whereby the Quartermaster’s 
department will be able to buy all the 
new equipment it may need. We may 
consider the purely military aspect of 
the truck and what it will do as a fait 
complet. That problem has been settled. 
And, thanks to the early mobilization 
of our manufacturers, coupled with 
business-like research work on the part 
of the Government, it has been settled 
satisfactorily. 

There now remains the task of pro- 
moting the use of commercial motor 
trucks in such a way as to increase our 
industrial and agricultural efficiency, 
which, as I understand it, involves not 
a curtailment of trade or of expendi- 
tures, but rather an extension of trade 
and a shrewder disbursement of money, 
with a view to making every dollar 
count. 


HE word commercial in the title 
above is used advisedly. It should 


T is of paramount importance that 

the United States, as a nation, elimi- 

nate waste in all its varied and flour- 
ishing forms. Four items chargeable to 
our waste account are: time, money, 
food and potentially profitable land. 

Do you waste time? Yes, unquestion- 
ably, if you use horses for your haul- 
ing or delivery. In ninety-eight cases 
out of a hundred a motor vehicle, be it 
ever so humble, will do at least twice 
the work of a horse-wagon in half the 
time. 

Do you waste money? Yes, assuredly, 
if you use horses for your hauling or 
delivery. Horses and wagons require 
double the housing room needed for mo- 
tor trucks and double the attention. 
These are but two factors. I can tell you 
of others. 

Do you waste food? Again yes, if you 
use horses commercially. A horse eats 
eight times its weight in food every 
year. Mr. Edison says the horse is the 
poorest motor ever built. When idle it 
eats just as much as it does when 
working. 

By the same token, if you use horses 
for farming, you help to waste poten- 
tially profitable land. It has been proved 


that ground cultivated with tractors | 


and trucks brings forth more crops and 
better crops than similar ground cul- 
tivated with horses. 


Just as an example of the superiority 
of trucks over horses, I could mention 
the experience of a Boston firm, one of 
whose five-ton trucks, working from 
seven, in the morning to six at night, 
with half an hour for luncheon, deliv- 
ered ninety tons of building material 
and covered a distance of eighty-five 
miles. A report on this firm’s hauling 
equipment says that tho horses are still 
maintained for nearby work, as they die 
they are not replaced, the company be- 
ing committed to power delivery. The 
number of horse-drawn teams that 
would be required to handle the volume 
possible to the three trucks would make 
a most serious congestion in their load- 
ing yard. Each truck retires three 
teams. Trucks are now caring for an 
increased volume of business without 
the need of hiring extra teams, a detail 
of the business that used to cause much 
annoyance. 

You will be helping in the war by 
motorizing your delivery equipment, be- 
cause you will be eliminating waste. 


ERHAPS you do not know that 

motor trucks are every bit as use- 

ful on farms as in other busi- 
nesses. The first people to discover 
their value in this respect were own- 
ers of large estates. They have found 
after installing trucks that their 
farm hands have time for work that 
formerly could not be done, that fewer 
work horses are necessary, that there 
is a consequent reduction in the cost 
of feed, stabling and grooming, and 
that barn space is released for other 
purposes. 

On farms trucks can be used 
for hauling and dumping fertilizer, 
sand, cement, stone, wood, live stock, 
building materials, hay and all kinds of 
produce from cabbages to milk. Equipt 
with special detachable tractor wheels, 
trucks may also be used for pulling 


_plows, harrows and other cultivating 


machinery. Equipt with winches, they 
are useful for clearing land, loading or 
unloading heavy material and for per- 
forming countless other duties where 
motor power is required. Like tractors, 
they may be worked both day and 
night 

Buy trucks and tractors for your 


Ask the Director of this Service 
anything you want to know con- 
cerning commercial trucks, acces- | 
i sories or their makers. While The § 
Independent cannot undertake to 


i give an opinion as to the relative | 
5 merits of various makes of trucks 
or accessories, it is ready to give im- 
partial information on any product. 4 
—Address Motor Efficiency Serv- 
ice, The arp sn New York. 





businesses and your farms. Persuade 
your neighbors to do likewise. Remem- 
ber the 125,000,000 acres of land whose 
annual yield now goes to feed horses 
and mules, when it should be made to 
help feed human beings. 


NE factor which seems to deter 

people from purchasing motor 

equipment and which should be 
taken into consideration at this time 
is the matter of first cost. Many busi- 
ness men and farmers hesitate to make 
the necessary outlay because of other 
obligations and for various good rea- 
sons best known to themselves. 

It is important, however, not to allew 
the uncertainty of present conditions 
to deter you from placing your order 
now. Nothing will hurt the country 
more and be more conducive to a gen- 
eral panic than a cessation of buying 
caused by the desire to hoard money in 
the bank. Motor trucks are not luxuries, 
but necessities. They should be consid- 
ered as investments rather than as ex- 
penditures, for they earn their cost 
many times over in savings and new 
business. 

Local bankers thruout the country 
are beginning to realize this and to re- 
gard trucks as a sound basis for credit. 
Many of them have come to the point 
where they are willing to lend money 
to enable their customers to buy trucks, 
taking notes bearing the current inter- 
est rate and sometimes securing them 
by chattel mortgages on the vehicles. 

It is not, I believe, generally known 
that, quite irrespective of their local 
banks, any responsible persons or firms 
can buy practically any make of truck 
on time payments. As a matter of fact, 
however, there exist a number of 
strong banking institutions whose busi- 
ness it is to finance the sale of com- 
mercial vehicles on divided payment 
plans. 

When you reflect that about ninety- 
eight per cent of the world’s business 
is transacted not with money, but with 
credit, it seems quite logical and proper 
that motor equipment should be pur- 
chasable on a credit basis. 

If you wish to buy a truck, but would 
prefer to extend the payments over a 
period of time, without jeopardizing 
your local credit facilities, write to me 
and I will put you in touch with re- 
sponsible firms who specialize in motor 
finance. 

It is far better to buy a truck “on 
time” than never to buy one at all. 








THE MAN ON THE TRUCK 


I am employed as a chauffeur by a large 
downtown meat market and I have found that 
your articles are of as much help to the driver 
as you have intended them to be to the owner 
of the commercial truck. In order that I may 
place our delivery service on an efficient a basis 
as possible will you kindly send me your Cheek 
List, mentioned in your issue of April 217 
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REPLY TO ATTENTION OF 


Mra Mu. L. Pulcher 


DETROIT MICuIGAN 1) 


Mr. -W. Ll. Hughson, 
Van Ness and Geary Sts., 
San Francisco, California. 


Dear Hughson: 


Everything comes to him who waits. You've been looking forward to the complete 
FEDERAL line. Now it's ready - FEDERAL quality in every needed capacity. 


We are going to make announcement of all five models in May -- One ton, One and 
a Half Ton, Two, Three and a Half, and Five Ton models. 


The photo prints I enclose will give you a good idea of the jobs themselves, I 
think they're corkers. How do they look to you? 


Remember -- these are not "new" models in the sense of being revolutionary de- e ; 
partures from past FEDERALS. All the stamina ani reliability of the good old x 
FEDERAL has gone into these trucks - 


- in addition, they have everything that motor truck experience has taught us % 
right down to May 1, 1917. * 


This line of FEDERAL trucks is, in essence, the oytgrowth of seven years peent 
in étudying the haulage rieeds of Business. 


It is literally true that we go to Business, study its needs, and build trucks 
accordingly. We do not depend upon a staff of theoretical engineers looking 
for new ideas inside the four walls of the drafting room. That*s the secret 
of FEDERAL success. 


Features? Every point of FEDERAL construction is a "feature" in the sense 
that it was designed solely with haulage service in mind. 


The engine is a truck engine exclusively -- "full of pep". How important this 
is can be realized only after the truck has been in actual use for some time. 


> 


Keen Sb ROR dete SE 


The buyer also gets four speeds forward and one reverse in all but the One Ton. 
This means greater flexibility of operation - and lower gasoline consumption. 
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Another big feature of the FEDERAL family is the FEDERAL system of forced 
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lubrication. Oil is distributed by pump pressure to every point requiring 
oiling, - the supply being automatically increased as heavy duty or more 
speed make necessary - and so on. 


I can't hope to cover all the points here, of course. You have them all in 
the "Blue Print Book". We are sending quite a number of these in res ponse 
to mail inquiries. Do not fail to get:a supply for distribution direct. 


Xow then, Bill, here's hopigg for the best year yet! I know that this FED- 
ERAL family is going to pro¥e well worthy of its name and that the long list 
of FEDERAL users to whose complete satisfaction we owe prosperity, present 
and future will be a steadily growing one. 


Yours with best wishes, 


Vice President . 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
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ery Day’s A Holiday 
In Cool BLVD. 


T’S a holiday in the zest with 
which you go at the day’s work, 
I:nowing you are cool and feeling 

you look it. You increase your cffici- 
ency to produce on the 
job. and your capacity 
to enjoy while off it. 


In our own modernly equipped 
cotton millsat Lexington, N.C., 
the fabric from which these 
Loose-Fitting B.V. D. under- 
garments are made, is produced 
in a scientific manner from se- 
lected cotton to insure dura- 
bility in wash and wear. 


In our own B. V. D. Factories the gar- 
ments are skilfully cut, strongly stitched, 
accurately finished—to fit and to be cool 
and comfortable all day long. 


If it hasnit this Red Woven Label 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trede Mark Res, U & Pat Of. and Foreign Conntria 


It isn't BN.D. Underwear 


B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers 
$2c. the Garment. B.V.D. 
Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) $1.00 the Suit. 








You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of The Independent with your compliments. If 
you will send their names and addresses by an earlymail, we shall send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street, New York 





‘ar of a Nation” 












































KIPLING IN MANY MOODS 

A Diversity of Creatures, by Rud- 
yard Kipling, is well described by its 
title. The book is a collection of all the 
important short stories which Kipling 
has written in the last half dozen years 
and gleans from a wide field. Many 
characters from previous short story 
collections rcappear in these pages; we 
recognize again with pleasure such old 
acquaintanccs as the Aerial Board of 
Control (prominent in “With the Night 
Mail’), Stalky, “Beetle,” Mr. King the 
Latin teacher, Laughton O. Zigler the 
American inventor, Pyecroft, Penfen- 
tenyou, and many another. Kipling has 
never yet been able to create an inter- 
esting character and keep him inside 
the covers of a single book. 

Only two of the stories deal directly 
with the Great War, “Swept and Gar- 
nished” and “Mary Postgate”; both 
well constructed and artistic tales but 
far too grimly tragic to be in the least 
enjoyable. Other stories, however, in- 
cluding some that were written many 
months before the war, lie in the shad- 
ow of impending conflict. “The Honours 
of War” deals with the hazing of a 
young officer who was too fond of quot- 
ing Clausewitz, the great Gcrman au- 
thority on tactics; “The Edge of the 
Evening” (1913) tells of the capture 
of two German spics who were taking 
a bird’s-eye view of England from an 
aeroplane; “The Horse Marines” re- 
lates a comic incident in the course of 
army maneuvers, and “The Vortex” 
recounts the discomfiture of an en- 
thusiast for Imperial Federation. “At 
present,” says one of the characters in 
“The Edge of the Evening,” “you Brit- 
ish are settin’ in kimonos on dynamite 
kegs.” Kipling is truly a prophet; tho 
we can hardly call him a statesman if 
he really believcs, as he appears to do, 
that the sort of classical education de- 
scribed in the military school story 
“Regulus” is better training for the 
future officcr than a study of Clause- 
witz’s works on strategy. 

Three storics stand out from the book 
sufficiently to assure them a place in 
the anthologies of the future. “As Easy 
as A B C” is a strange tale of the 
future, worthy of the imagination of 
H. G. Wells. The world has become a 
happy abode of supcrmen where every- 
one does what is right in his own eyes, 
subject only to the supreme authority 
of the Aerial Board of Control. A few 
atavistic degenerates who try to bring 
back the evil days of democracy and 
the tyranny of the majority so anger 
the people that they are only rescued 
from lynching by the air fleet of the 
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Aerial Board against whose sway they 
had protestcd. “In the Same Boat” is 
a creepy story of nightmare, remind- 
ing the reader of “The End of the Pas- 
sage.” “The Village That Votcd the 
Earth Was Flat” is a magnificent broad 
canvas of comedy on which is depicted 
the revenge of a party of motorists 
upon the magistrate who fined them 
for speeding. It is doubtful if Kipling 
has ever writtcn anything more amus- 
ing than this story. 

Short poems are sandwiched in 
among the stories. They prove that the 
hand of the mastcr craftsman has not 
lost its cunning, but technical skill is 
not gcnius. As magazine verse they will 
more than pass muster, but not one of 
them is caught up into the heavens by 
that blast of elemental energy which 
made some of his earlier verse im- 
mortal. 


A Diversity of Creatures. by Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


COLLECTOR AND EDITOR 

Three Midnight Stories, including 
the tale of the halo-painter, by Alex- 
ander Wilson Drake, sometime art di- 
rector of the Century Company, con- 
stitute the bulk of an ideal commcm- 
orative volume, wherein the taste and 
the versatility of the author, artist, art 
collector and connoisseur, are revealed 
in a much higher scnse than could pos- 
sibly be accomplished ky mere pane- 
gyric. There is reference to the ex- 
traordinarily various and _ valuable 
Drake collections, to his band-boxes, 
his brasses, his rings, his bird-cages, his 
bottles, and prints. 

Tributes from Albert Bigclow Painc, 
Clarence Clough Btcl, William Fayal 
Clarke and Robert Underwood Johnson, 
all close associates, are included. The 
beautiful reproductions of portraits 
and othcr illustrations complete a me- 
morial volume of uncommon quality. 


Three Midnight Stories, by A. W. Drake. 
The Century Company. $5. 


A WORLD TREATY 

Bernard Shaw is usually brilliant 
and he is usually bitter. He is un- 
usually brilliant and unusually bitter 
in his introduction to the Fabian So- 
cicty’s essay to solve the momentous 
qucstion of International Government. 

A generation ago this would have 
seemcd chimerical, as in their turn so 
many of the good things of the world 
once scemed. Individual liberty, univer- 
sal suffrage, freedom of religion, indi- 
vidual right of property, frecdom in 
religious belicf—all once were dreams. 
Progress is now toward the suppression 
of war and the Fabian Society, in com- 
mon with our own League to Enforce 
Peace, has the attention of the world 
of thinking and governing mcn. 

It is, says Mr. Shaw, the “vocation 
of the Fabian Society to chart all the 
channels into which the ship of state 
is being irresistibly driven by Social 
Evolution.” But we quite easily gather 
that he thinks the ship’s pilots too in- 
attentive to the charts issucd by the 
Fabians. He may be right. The ship’s 
Pilots are practical men, as a rule, 
and the very name of the society has 
what the chessmen call a weak open- 











ARE 
YOU PREPARED? 


WAR IS UPON US. 


A cry has been raised for men—real men, not 
soft muscled weaklings. Strong, virile, hard 
muscles and firm, healthy tissues are allied with 
vitality, endurance and manhood. 


Are you soft? Muscles flabby? Breathe like 
a wind-broken horse after running a block? 





Then why don’t you wake up—do some- 
thing? 

Now that the Conscription Bill has been 
passed by Congress you don’t know when 
you will be called upon to defend the lives of those you love—Wife, 
Mother, Sister or helpless Kiddies. Could you make good in this 
crisis or would you crumple up like a mere shell? A bluff is no 
longer good. You will have to deliver or suffer the consequences. 


Don’t forget that your heart will have some real “rush work” to 
do. Every organ of your body, in fact, will be called upon for the 
utmost efficiency. Will they be equal to the task? If not, then you 
are a criminal, for you will have neglected a paramount duty. 
You are weak when you could just as well be hard as nails. The 
average office-bred American, as a man, is a mere shell. He is not 
even a “has been.” He is oftena “never was-er.” 


How long will your vitality maintain itself under the conditions 
the soldiers now in the European War Trenches have to endure— 
oftentimes waist deep in water, fighting for their lives. That is 
the question you have to face. Are you going to face it or evade 
it until it is too late? 


“*Vitality Supreme,’’ Bernarr Macfadden’s greatest book, is writ- 
ten to apply to just such emergencies as this. It is a book for men 
who want to build up their vitality to the highest point. It outlines 
methods for building internal strength as well as external strength. 
By following the instructions given in ‘‘ Vitality Supreme’’ you 
can make yourself physically fit in a remarkably short time. You 
can prepare yourself for the utmost physical effort you may be 
called upon to make. You can make yourself a man in every 
sense of the word. 


We think this matter of physical preparedness is of such vital importance that 
we want to place a copy of Mr. Macfadden’s book, for free examination, in 
the hands of every man who is interested. We don’t ask you to send us any 
money at all. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it and the book will be 
sent you by return mail. Keep it for five days. If at the end of the five days 
you do not feel that the information and advice contained in this book are of 
priceless value to you, just return it and you will owe us nothing. We are con- 
fident, however, that you will not want to part with “Vitality Supreme” after 
you have had one glance inside its covers, in which case you can send us 

$2.00 and the book is yours. In addition we will enter your name for a 
year’s subscription to the PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE, the 
foremost publication devoted to the building and conservation of 


health and strength. co teal 
The question before you is, are you going Co, 
to be ready to do your duty when the 4 — 


time comes. If your answer is yes, 
then begin now by filling out the at- nS You 


tached coupon and mailing it. Do © VITALITY $U- 













it today. PREME for free ex- 
amination. I will either 
— oY return it within five days 
‘ or 7 and send you Soe, 
or which you are to send me 
Physical Culture wea Y SICAL CULTURE 
. . or one ear. 

Publishing Company : 

3425 Flatiron Bldg. Si oink 060440000 06s GReaseseescad 
New York City 
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GRANT SIX $875 


The Ultimate In Motor Car Economy 


‘ke economy and efficiency of the GRANT 
Six indicates a scientific relation of engine 
size, car weight and gear ratio. Investigation will show 
that the rated as well as the brake horse power of the 
GRANT SIX is highest among sixes selling for less than 
$1000, yet the average of 20 miles to a gallon of gasoline 
and 900 miles to a gallon of oil are facts. 


The GRANT SIX is a full-sized, full-powered, complete, 
five-passenger car, sold at a remarkably low price because 
it is produced in a modern, efficient factory by men who 
are satisfied with a small profit per car. 


The production this year is 20,000 cars— 
and everyone means not only a satisfied but a 
delighted owner. 


Comparison is the test of GRANT SIX / 
value. ‘There’s a GRANT SIX dealer 
in your town—look him up. A 








7. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION a.” 
CLEVELAND 





























OUR FILES OF INFORMATION 


and the advice of our Expert Counsellors can be drawn upon without 
charge by all readers of THE INDEPENDENT and THE CouNnTrySIDE, 
and all members of the NATIONAL INSTITUTE oF EFFICIENCY and 


THE EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


desiring help in buying or selling Country Property, developing the 
grounds, remodeling or building a house, decorating, furnishing or 
painting it, or in purchasing and keeping with profit poultry, farm live 
stock and dogs. We are prepared to give helpful suggestions on com- 
munity problems, outdoor sports, and in general all items of interest 
to those interested in country life. 


Send for our Requisition Chart 


COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 


119 West 40th St. New York City 




















ing; it suggests not earnest seekers 
after light, but weavers of fables. 

This book, however, was prepared 
with great labor and skill by the re- 
search committee of the society and 
Mr. L. S. Woolf; issued in instalments 
and then scanned closely at a confer- 
ence on the subject presided over by 
Lord Bryce. It is now published with 
a manifest right to be considered in 
any effort to minimize the possibility 
of war. Part I treats of the causes of 
war and the effort to avoid it by means 
of international law, treaties, arbitra- 
tions, congresses and tribunals. Part II 
takes up the subject of International 
Government and finds it spreading thru 
common interests and the adoption of 
similar laws and by the acceptance of 
common standards and growth of cos- 
mopolitanism and by the international- 
izing of commerce and labor. This leads 
toward the softening of national boun- 
daries and a reconciliation of intcrna- 
tionalism and patriotism which the 
world hopes may be reached with hap- 
piness and honor. 

The crux of the volume, well led to 
by these illuminating preliminary chap- 
ters, is comprized in a forty-page pro- 
posed treaty calculated to include all 
the sovereignties of the world and pro- 
viding for an international council and 
court, defining justiciable issues and 
providing for enforcement of court dc- 
crees by fines, embargoes, isolation, de- 
nial of international comity and by 
blockade by mixt fleet of warships, thus 
not abolishing force, but using it to 
compel the mandatcs of the wor'd. 


International Government, by L. S. Woolf and 
a Committee of the Fabian Society. Introduc- 
tion by Bernard Shaw. Brentano’s. $2. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE WAR 

The publishers of the Encyclopedia 
Britanrica have in preparation an ad- 
ditional volume which is to deal solely 
with the Great War and the changcs 
that develop at its settlement. It will 
have maps of the new boundary lines 
and accounts of changes in govern- 
ments and in policies. 

The strides in science will be de- 
scribed. There will be accounts of the 
leaders in the various countries en- 
gaged and of the great figures of the 
battlefields. Much of the work will be 
a straight history of the war, its be- 
ginnings, and the events on every front. 

The publishers of the Britannica can 
command writers of tested ability and 
thoroness, so that here we shall have a 
work more dependable, more just, and 
of greater scope than can be the news- 
paper reports, or the current histories 
mainly drawn from these. 


HOW TO DO IT 


Training for a Life Insurance Agent, by 
W. M. Horner, deals with the lightly re 
garded calling in serious fashion, discussing 
personal aptitudes, organization and the 
relation of life insurance to larger economic 
questions. A chapter deals with women 1D 
the business and as beneficiaries. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., $1.25.) 

Any one who has the uphill job of Feeding 
the Family will find a staff of support in 
Mary Swartz Rose’s clear and simple text- 
book of applied dietetics, minus the array 
of scientific phraseology which usu 
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daunts the lay woman. It contains many 
ractical and economical menus. (The 
acmillan Company, $2.10.) 

Salesmanship, by S. R. Hoover, is a 
concise, business-like and suggestive dis- 
cussion of how to sell goods, any sort of 
goods, to all sorts of people. (The Macmil- 
jan Company, 75 cents.) 

Two wise and practical essays by Wil- 
liam James, those on the Energies of Man 
and on the Gospel of Relaxation, are _re- 
published in a small book entitled On Vital 
Reserves. (Henry Holt & Co., 50 cents.) 


There are good suggestions for the coun- 
try kitchen in R. C. Scott’s Home Labor 
Saving Devices, with diagrams and direc- 
tions so that the boy of the house can make 
most of them. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
$1.50.) 

The Triumph of the Man Who Acts, by 
Kdward Earle Purinton, expounds the Gos- 
per of Efficiency—efliciency in mind, sinews 
and emotions, with all that the word im- 
plies of sound body and sane living. (Rob- 
ert M. Macbride, $1.35.) 

The advantage of the Desk Book of 
Twenty-five I'housand Words, by F. H. 
Vizetelly, is that it includes proper names 
and foreign words, has brief definitions 
with the pronunciation symbols at top and 
foot of each page. (Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, $1.60.) 

Caroline R. Wadhams has written two 
houseworker's guides, Simple Directions 
for the Child’s Nurse and Simple Direc- 
tions for the Chambermaid, which are 
practical and will be helpful to the novice 
in house management. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 50 cents each.) 


YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOKS 


Only a Dog, by Bertha Whitridge Smith, 
is a true story of “Army,” a pet of the 
trenches, and of his English master, a 
sniper who saved his life and to whom 
“Army” was faithful unto death, (KE. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.) 


Edmée, by Mrs. Molesworth, is a child’s 
story of the I'rench Revolution. It is sim- 
ply, somewhat sentimentully but very clev- 
erly told, for it conveys a sufficiently clear 
picture of the period without insisting too 
much upon its horrors. (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.25.) 

William H. Rideing has not succeeded 
in re-creating the living personality of 
George Washington from his dry historical 
bones. If one wishes really to interest 
young people in biographies of famous 
men, one must do this as well as offer a 
correct chronological statement. (The Mac- 
nillan Company, 50 cents.) 

The Woodcraft League for Girls is an 
organization for the physical and spiritual 
betterment of young girls—analogous to 
the Boy Scouts. The Woodcraft Manual, 
by Ernest Thompson Seton, explains the 
league’s purposes and constitution and 
gives instruction in botany, first aid, camp- 
cookery and other branches of woodcraft. 
(New York: The Woodcraft League, 40 
cents. ) 


Mrs. Mabel Cook Cole has brought from 
the four years she spent among the wild 
tribes of the Philippines a collection of 
Philippine Folk Tales. The material is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, reflecting as it does “the 
first times” out of which grew present day 
manners and customs. The traceable anal- 
ogy between certain Philippine legends 
and those of Borneo, Java, Sumatra and 
India is particularly interesting. (Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co., $1.25.) 

The tales of the Russian Story Book 
have been chosen by Richard Wilson from 
the song cycles of Kiev and other early 
Scurces. In folk-lore days Russians had 
hot lost humor. The magic heroes exercize 
prowess just for the joy of prowess and 

€ stories are direct, naive, amusing, with 
say pictures in which now and then the 
——_ of the er aunt fs rather 

upon youth. he Macmillan Com- 
Dany, $2.25.) 








Eliminating Poisons That 
Clog Our Systems 


By R. H. Sinclair 


T is now generally recognized by 
eminent physicians and medical 
scientists that a host of the most 
aggravating ills that afflict men 

and women of today are directly caused 
by our sedentary habits. The large in- 
testine, or colon, is no longer able to 
climinate nenety the body’s waste 
matter in which virulent poisons are 
formed and absorbed by the blood. 

Auto-intoxication with all its conse- 
quences is the result—headaches, back- 
aches, dizziness, lassitude, indigestion, 
and their complications—neurasthenia, 
mental and physical exhaustion, high 
blood pressure, kidney and liver disor- 
ders, skin diseascs, and many more seri- 
ous maladies. 

The sole service rendered by the colon 
is to receive from the digestive organs 
the body’s waste mattcr and to eject it. 
When it fails promptly and regularly 
to perform its duty, procesess of putre- 
faction and decay procced rapidly in 
its contents and poisonous toxins are 
formed and released into the blood by 
absorption through the mucous mem- 
branes. 

Professor Verchow many years ago 
discovered in making hundreds of post 
mortem examinations of the colon that 
intestinal congestion prevailed univer- 
sally, regardless of the cause of death. 
Other eminent physicians of today re- 
port exactly the same condition. 

From these facts it can readily be 
seen that the colon can rightfully be 
regarded as the seat of nearly all ail- 
ments. It is, in fact, a very hotbed of 
disease, comparable to a garbage can 
in the home. Professor Metchnikoff, 
the famous director of the Pasteur In- 
stitute of Paris, regards colon poisons 
as the dircct cause of premature death. 

One of the first warnings of auto-in- 
toxication is constipation and indiges- 
tion. Victims of chronic 
constipation are multiply- 
ing with remarkable rapid- 
ity. Many of us suffer 
from, constipation without 
even knowing it, yet it 
is due to this condition 
known as intcstinal con- 
gcstion that so many of 
us are far below par phy- 
sically and mentally most 
of the time. 

If we were able to live 
outdoors and to exercise 
vigorously every day, our 
colons would be able to ' 
function properly; for ex- 
ercise is the greatest and 
most satisfactory colon 
stimulant known. 

To most of us this is 
not possible. We have 
neither the time nor the 
inclination to take vigor- 
ous exercise. Instead we 
dose ourselves with laxa- 
tive drugs, mineral waters, 
and other nostrums, with the result 
that while we get temporary relief we 
not only aggravate the condition but 
find that repetitions of the same dose 
later fail to produce results. 

But relief, even when obtained, is not 
sufficient. To maintain health and effi- 





ciency it is absolutely of paramount im- 
portance to create and maintain day in 
and day out freedom from intestinal 
oisons, and this is impossible with 
axatives. 

There is a new way, however, to keep 
the colon sweet and clean—a way which 
has the same effect as vigorous exer- 
cise, yet without the inconvenicnce or 
time-consuming fcatures of exercise. 
And the results are even better bccause 
the treatment is localized. 

The principle upon which this new 
method is founded is the same as that 
used in massage. We all know that 
massage has the same effect as exer- 
cise—it stimulates the nerves and 
strengthens the muscles. Colon mas- 
sage as practiced by osteopaths has 
proved wonderfully cffective. 

This new method of massaging the 
colon involves the use of a device called 
the Kolon Motor—a mechanical mas- 
seur, the face of which is shaped to fit 
over the colon when placcd against the 
abdomen. You mercly put the Kolon 
Motor on a door or wall Ican up against 
it and turn the handle for a few mo- 
ments. The face rotates with a scien- 
tific waving motion which immediatcly 
stimulates the colon and causes proper 
functioning. A couple of minutes in 
the morning each day is all that is re- 
ye and unless your expericnce is 

iffercnt from the hundreds of other 
users you will feel like a new person 
after the very first application. 

Before the Kolon Motor was offered 
to the public a number of well-known 
physicians were acquainted with its 


merits and used it in their practice. 


Without exception the results were most 
gratifying—in fact, every physician 
who has tested the Kolon Motor en- 
dorses it most highly. 

Martin’s Method, Incorporated, Dept. 55, 
50 East Thirty-first Street, 
New York, has prepared a 
booklet called Intestinal 
Cleanliness, which they will 
be pleased to send gratis to 
all renders of this magazine. 
In this booklet the Kolon 
Motor is clearly illustrated 
and its application shown. 
It also contains a scientific 
| discussion of auto-intoxica- 
1 tion, and explains why and 
how the Kolon Motor pro- 
duces such assured results. 
Letters from well-known 
i physicians relating their ex- 
— with the Kolon 

otor also form a part of 
the book, 

There may be some who 
scoff at the idea of colon 
hygiene and its direct rela- 
tion to health and efficiency, 
but the wiser ones will 
either write or send the cou- 
pon below for this free book 
and learn what this wonder- 
ful device is accomplishing 
for so many others. 

—Advertisement. 


Mart'n’s Method, Incorporated 
Dept. 55, 50 East 31st St., New York 
Without ‘any obligation whatsoever on my 
part, you mav send me a copy of the book 
“Colon Cleanliness.” 
Name 
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REG’. us. pat. OFF: 


That Growing, 
Li brary 


Books are like folks 


in many ways. ‘They 
speak to us, they cheer us, 
they inspire us and they comfort 
us, naturally we prize them. ‘They 
should be well cared for. 


Macey Sectional Bookcases not only 
provide the best protection for books 
but the most logical method of arrange- 
ment as well, 


Macey Sectional 
Standard and Period styles and various 
finishes. They match the furniture you 
already have, they fit in all manner of odd 
wall spaces and are subject to many differ- 
ent arrangements. 

The ability to buy just sufficient book 
space for your present requirements and 
then to add other sections as your Library 
grows meets the need for economy should 
that need exist. 


Most good furniture stores sell Macey 
bookcases and are glad to show them to 
you—to assist you in choosing in advance 
we will mail a copy of our miniature cat- 
alog on request. Write for Your copy today 


| “te Macey Co 


1543 Division Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Made in Canada by the Canada Furniture Mfrs., Ltd, 
Woodstock. Ont, 
er TF 


Bookcases are built in 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


(a the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at = ne Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York C 


Bank 
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A SMALL CROP OF WHEAT 

In five weeks the price of wheat at 
Chicago has moved upward from $2 tu 
$3.15 a bushel. The Government’s crop 
report, issued on the 8th, surprized 
even those whose estimates of winter 
wheat losses had been most pessimistic. 
They had found 9,900,000 acres of 
killed plants, or nearly 25 per cent of 
the seeded land, but they thought that 
improved conditions would increase the 
Government’s April estimate of 430,- 
000,000 bushels. It now appears that 
12,437,000 acres, or 31 per cent, were 
lost, and the Government can sce a 
coming yield of only 366,000,000 bush- 
els. More than 250,000,000 bushels of 
spring wheat are not expected; last 
year’s crop was 159,000,000. As 615,- 
000,000 bushels are required for food 
here and for seed, a crop of 616,000,000 
will include no surplus that can be ex- 
ported. We now have only enough wheat 
to supply our own wants and keep up 
the recent rate of export shipments until 
July 1. England, France and Italy 
will need 500,000,000 bushels, and have 
been expecting to gct 250,000,000 in the 
United States. The prospect now is that 
we shall have none to sell unless the 
quantity ordinarily consumed by our 
own people is in some way greatly re- 
duced. In the three days immediately 
following publication of the Govern- 
ment’s report the price was increased 
by about 39 cents, and $2 a barrel was 
added to the price of flour. If prices 
continue to rise at this rate, they will 
soon be so high that consumption will 
be quite perceptibly restricted. The 
Government may decide to make a sur- 
plus for the Entente Allies by assum- 
ing control of the crop. 


THE MARKET FOR STOCKS 

The downward movement which had 
continued for five days on the New 
York Stock Exchange was checked on 
Monday, the 7th. It had been caused 
in part by sales of railroad and other 
shares which were held by investors 
who desired to use the money in buying 
bonds of the new national loan. On 
the 7th the news from Russia was more 
favorable, and Eastern railroad com- 
panies were supporting their applica- 
tion for a permanent freight rate in- 
crease of 15 per cent by forcible argu- 
ments before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They were showing that 


‘while such an increase on their lines 


would yield $142,000,000 this year, it 
would not be enough to pay the year’s 
additional expenses, $217,000,000, due 
to higher wages and the advanced 
prices of coal, cars, oil and other sup- 


—— 





, Omit Bran 
> = And Your Face Will Tell 


Poor elimination is the cause of 
bad complexions. 
> It is due to fine foods with too 
little roughage. For instance, wheat 
foods without bran. 

At least once daily, eat some 
bran. Eat it in flake form to be 
doubly efficient. Eav it in Pettijohn’s 
to have it inviting. 

The results of one week will 
convince you. Try it. 


| Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
= le 25 per cent unground bran. 
flakes, 


Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
ent flour with 25 per cent bran fi 
se am flour in any recipe. 


: Both sold in packages only. 
> (1570) 











DIVIDENDS 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 
May 7, 1917. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company held this day, a 








dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company: was declared pay- 
able June 1, 1917, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 15, 1917. Books 


will not close. 
SAM A. LEWISOUNIN, Treasurer. 
NILES-BEMENT-POND CO, 
New York, May 9, 1917. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of ONE and ONE-HALF 





PER CENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of 
the Company, payable May 21, 1917. The transfer 
books will close at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of 
May 9, 1917, and will reopen at 10 o’clock in the 


forenoon of May 22, 1917 


JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND CO. 
New York, May 9, 





1917. 
The Board of Directors of 'NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared a divi- 
dend of THREE PER CENT. upon the COMMON 
STOCK of the Company, payable June 20, 1917. 
The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon of June 6, 1917, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon of June 21, 1917. 
JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


Fighting Garden Pests 


This is one of the most practical hand- 
books of the series, as it deals with a subject 
about which little is known by the amateur 
gardener. Consequently, instructions are 
given in the simplest language, and no one 
can make a mistake if the directions are 
carefully followed. This handbook contains 
a table of insects and diseases, with methods 
of control, and also has a final page of 
spraying memorandum for personal record. 
The contents are as follows: 


How To Fight Garden Pests 


Bugs, beetles and others. Plant diseases. 
Spraying machinery. Essentials of equip- 
ment. Fungicides of value. Treating fruit 
trees. The bag worm. Tree borers. Fungus 
diseases. Spraying calendar. A Summer's 
programme. Spraying table. 


Price 25 cents delivered. 
The Countryside, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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plies. Many were saying that on ac- 
count of this statement the increase 
would surely be granted. A majority 
of the day’s net gains were from % to 
1 point. One-quarter of the business 
was done in Steel shares, with an addi- 
tion of 1%. But prices declined again 
on the 8th, and nearly all of Monday’s 
gains were lost. Street railway and gas 
company shares were notably weak. It 
was said that military service would re- 
duce the supply of labor for such com- 
panies and increase the cost of it. On the 
following day, with more activity (871,- 
000 shares), there were greater price 
losses, caused by the depressing wheat 
crop report, by publication of the pro- 
visions of the new $1,800,000,000 war 
tax bill, and by the assertion that plans 
for an expenditure of $1,000,000,000 for 
ships might call for Government con- 
trol of the steel output. Investors and 
traders found much to criticize in the 
tax bill, predicting an unfortunate effect 
on those parts relating to excess profits, 
retroactive payment of income taxcs, 
and the tariff dutics on raw materials 
which are now free. 

But railroad shares were leaders in 
a recovery on the 10th, when the Union 
Pacific declarcd an extra dividend of 14 
in addition to the regular quarterly 
payment of 2 per cent. Similar action 
was taken thrce months ago, and the 
stock now appcars to be on a 10 pcr 
cent basis. The prevailing opinion was 
that certain objectionable parts of the 
tax bill would be rejected in the Housc, 
or later in the Sendte. For some time 
to come the price movement will be 
affected by tax legislation and the 
shifting of investments to the great na- 
tional loan. 


THE METAL INDUSTRIES 

In its recent purchases of metals the 
Government has becn paying only a 
little less than the market price. For 
25,000,000 pounds of zinc the reduction 
was 3 per ccnt. The special rate of 
16% cents for 45,510,000 pounds of 
copper (the average of prices for ten 
years immediatcly preceding the war) 
could not be grantcd for 100,000,000 
pounds ordcred afterward, because 
wages in the copper industry, which are 
on a sliding scale and dcpcnd upon the 
average selling price, would have been 
affected and strikcs might have been 
caused. And so twenty-five cents was 
paid, or about six cents less than the 
current price. Agreements for price con- 
cessions have been made with the pro- 
ducers of lcad, and the brass com- 
panies offer to serve the Government 
without profit. 

Steel mills are working at full capac- 
ity and under much pressure. Every 
week sees an advance of prices. The 
average for cight leading products has 
risen to $94% a ton from $28% at the 
beginning of the war. April’s output of 
pig iron, 3,334,960 tons, was exceeded 
in only two months of last year. Russia 
is striving to place ordcrs for 40,000 
freight cars and 2000 locomotives, being 
in need of rolling stock for the distri- 
bution of food and the transfer of mu- 
nitions from Archangel and Vladivostok 
to the battle front. 
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Let Us Help You Decide 


F you are undecided as to the 
appointing of an executor and 
trustee under will, call on cr write 
to our officers and Iet them explain 
our facilities for handling estates. 


The appointment of an executor and = 
trustee is a very important ma‘ter 
and ought not be postponed. The : 
safety and interests of your heirs = 
require that you make a wise ep- 
pointment, and prudence requires : 
that you do it now. = 
Our booklet, “Let’s Choose Executors and = 


Talk of Wills,” contains much valuable in- 
formation for will makers. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY & 
16 Wall Street New York 
Resources over $350,000,000 


ETAT 


THE INVESTMENT EDITOR 
of Tre INvDEPENDENT will answer any inquiries, Bronze Memorial Tablets 


without charge, pertaining to investments of all | JNO, WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, sso W. 
kinds. Address your inqu‘ries to Investment - - ° : " 
Editor, Tue INDEPENDENT, 119 West goth Street, 27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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Pick up this tube—and talk 


It makes no difference whether you are a rapid, straight-away 
dictator who wants your letters written exactly as you dictate them— 

Or whether you like to dictate only notes of your letters and 
depend upon your stenographer to work them into final shape— 

You need The Dictaphone. 

Convenience and ease in dictating are only two features of dic- 
tating to The Dictaphone. The Dictaphone Experts on Office 
Organization have a mighty interesting story on the subject of hand- 
ling your correspondence in this newer, modern way—and they 
need only fifteen minutes of your time to tell it to you. They are 
at your service. 


DICTAPAVNE 


POINT UUUUUIUULUNUULLLURSAL AULA 














ACGISTERED 


Dept. 115 E, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the 
United States and in all civilized countries 














This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


The Story of the Week. 

1. While you and a number of your friends were having a good 
time one of the company remarked: “We don’t know that 
there’s a war guing on, do we?’ You told this to your father, 
who said: “You were asking for a composition subject the 
other day. Just sit down and write a sort of story in which 
you tell how you and your friends will help pay for the war 
when the new Revenue Bill goes into effect. Give real expe- 
riences. Muke your work personal. Give it the human touch.” 
Write the composition. 

2. Imugine that you were allowed to accompany the French 
Mission on its recent visit to New York. Write an enthusias- 
tic letter to one of your friends concerning your experiences. 
Introduce us much description and character’ presentation as 
you can. Make the letter vivid and interesting. 

3. In a few sentences give a clear explanation of the reasons for 
sending engineers to Europe before sending other troops. 

4. Will Russia make a separate peace? Write a single para- 
graph in which you give your view of the problem. 

Editorial Articles. 

1, Write an apostrophe to France in which you extol her brav- 

ery and her glory. Write entirely in the second person. 

2. Give a short and spirited oration in which you give reasons 
why the Greek King should be deposed. End the oration with 
a paragraph of persuasion. 

3. Write a poetic and fanciful paragraph concerning the secrecy 
of the sea. Select your words carefully. Muke your sentences 
rhythmical and harmonious, 

4. Give u short talk on the importance of chemistry in the 
present war. 


Our Diminishing Herds. By J. Ogden Armour. 

1. The principal of your school hus asked you to speak in the 
school assembly concerning ways and means of preserving the 
food supply. Make a speech thut will apply definitely to the 
- pupils of your school. 


The Wheel of Silence. By C, L. Edholm, 

1. Imagine that you are the inventor of the “Wheel of Silence,” 
and that the president of a greut railroad has asked you to 
give reusons why he should adopt your invention. Give orally 
such an inducement as will lead him to muke a contract for 
your patents. 


Something to Sell. By Edward Earle Purinton. 

1. Give u talk to the members of your class on “How to Be a 
Good Salesman.” Be sure to present definite exumples. 

2. Write a somewhat similar article on “How a High-School 
Pupil May Guin a Good Position.” 

Prohibition’s Progress. By William Jennings Bryan. 

1, Imagine that you ure president of a young people’s society 
that is working for prohibition. Give a short talk, suitable to 
be given befure the society, in which you show that prohibi- 
tiou has moved forward very rapidly in the past year. 

No Annexations, No Indemnities. By William English 
Walling. 

1. Imagine that you are present at a meeting of people who are 
deeply interested in promoting government by the people in 
all lands. Give a short and vigorous speech on the new 
danger that threatens democracy. 

To the Socialists in Russia. 

1, Write an editorial article for your school paper, giving your 

eurnest approval or disupproval of this message. 
SECTION Il. LITERATURE. 
Draw the Sword, O Republic! By Edgar Lee Masters. 

1, What reasons does the poem present why the Republic should 
draw the sword? 

2. The poem contains a large number of figures of speech. 
Point out every figure, give its name, explain its meaning, 
and tell what it adds to the poem. 

SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 
In the Service Army. 

1. Give the derivation and the meaning of every one of the fol- 
lowing words: waived, tractors, dissemination, available, 
supertux, quotas, capacity, conscripted, slogan, mobilized. 

SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 
Kipling in Many Moods. 

a Give the syntax of every noun in the first paragraph. 

2. Give the syntax of every adverbial modifier in the second 
paragraph. 

3. Give the subject, the predicate, and the object (if any) of 
every sentence in the third paragraph. 








HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 


I. Financing the War—“Revenue Bill Before Congress,” 
“Paying for the War.” 

1. Read Article I, Section 7, clause 1; Article I. Section 8, 
clauses 1 and 2; Amendment XVI of the Constitution. 

2. What is the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives? Why is there no corresponding committee 
in the Senate? 

3. “Therefore the total receipts from the old taxes and the 
new,” ete. What are the “old taxes” here referred to? 

4. Note the various kinds of taxes included in the new Revenue 

Bill—income taxes, inheritance taxes. excess profits tax, ete. 

Which of these are distinctly war taxes; which are used in 

ence times as well? 

Vhat is your opinion of the wisdom of the increase in postal 

rates? The increase in the import duties? 


II, France and America—“Glorious France,” “French Mis- 
sion Visits New York.” 

1. “American affection for France is instinctive and spontane- 
ous.” Upon what qualities in the French character does this 
affection depend? 


III. Greece in Revolution—‘A Greek Republic?” 

1. Look up in a text book or an encyclopedia the history of 
the Greek Revolution of 1820-1828. What part did America 
play in the events in Greece a hundred years ago? 

2. What has been Greece’s part in the various Balkan troubles 
during the past fifty or sixty years; especially in the Balkan 
Wars of 1911-1913? 

3. Explain the present situation in Greece. How is this situa- 
tion to be remedied? 


IV. The Socialists and the War—“No Annexation, No In- 
demnities,” “To the Socialists of Russia.” 

1. Study the history of the rise and progress of socialism in 
Kurope during the past seventy-five years. 

2. What was the attitude of the chief Socialist leaders in Ger- 
many and France at the outbreak of the war? What is the 
present attitude of such leaders as Liebknecht, Scheidemann 
and Rose Luxemburg. 

3. Explain the phrase “no annexations, no indemnities.” What 
is Walling’s objection to the program which the phrase 
involves? 

. What is the gist of the appeal ‘To the Socialists of Russia”? 
Why was this appeal sent out? 
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V. The Government of Australia—‘Defeat of Australian 
Labor Party.” 

. Look up in a text book or encyclopedia the history of Aus- 
tralia since its discovery by the English. 

. What is the present political organization of Australia. What 
special social and economic condition prevails in the colony? 

. What relation does the colony bear to the United Kingdom? 
What change does Premier Hughes desire? 

. Note the statement in the last paragraph of the news item. 
See whether you can gather further information upon the 
subjects discussed. 


VI. The Food Problem—“Our Diminishing Herds,” “The 
Market Place—A Small Crop of Wheat. 

1. “In my opinion, the most serious question before the country 
today has to do with the producing and conserving food for 
next winter.”” What has brought about this situation? 

2. “This is especially true as regards live stock.” Why is the 
problem more serious in the case of live stock than in the 
case of grain? 

3. Explain as clearly as you can the present condition of the 
wheat market. What is meant by the term Muy Wheat? 
July Wheat? 

4. What remedies for the present food situation have been sug- 
gested? What remedies have been put in operation? 

VII. Increasing Industrial Efficiency—“Save Time, Food 
and Money with Commercial Trucks.” 

1. Show how the motor truck has increased industrial and agri- 
cultural efficiency (a) by saving time, (b) by saving money, 
(c) by saving food, (d) by increasing agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 

2. Discuss some of the other inventions which have contributed 
similar industrial and agricultural results. 


VIII. (laa Our Business Organization—“Something 
to sell. 
1. “Every grown, sane, healthy person has something to sell.” 
Analyze the activities of your community showing the various 
valuable products and services which its residents have on 
the market. 
. What is the process necessary for successfully marketing 4 
product or a service? Explain this fully in relation to the 
products of a farmer; the services of a teacher. 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


FOURTEENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, 
and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business 
career, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, 
to offer in 1918 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past 
years will be sent on application. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competi- 
tor is not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other 
subject chosen must first be approved by it. 


1. The Economic and Social Effects of the Civil War. 
2. Commercial Treaties and the American Tariff. 
38. Methods of Changing Tariffs in Other Leading Nations. 
4. Recent Tendencies toward Tax Reforms Appearing in State Tax Commissions. 
, 5. The Meaning and Application of “Fair Valuation” as Used by Utility Commissions. 
6. The Working of the Adamson Eight-Hour Law. 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates 
of any American college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the 
possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award 
the two prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of 
the papers demand it. The committee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes 
offered, if justice can be best obtained thereby. The winner of a prize shall not receive the 
amount designated until he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction 
of the committee. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected 
that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to 
be issued in some permanent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and 
although not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed 
with an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
giving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper is eligible which shall have been 
printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall have been 
made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institu- 
tion in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1918, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eilert Printing Company, Inc., New York. 
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healthy healing. 


A 10% solution sprayed into the throat is cleansing, healing and kills 
germs. An excellent preventive—thorou 
harmless. 
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When applied to cuts, bruises and sores, it kills the germs, 
makes the wound aseptically clean and promotes rapid and 
It allays pain and inflammation promptly. 
Swollen glands, wens and bursal enlargements yield readily 
to the application of Absorbine, Jr. 
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ghly efficient and yet positively 
Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and isnon-poisonous and non-destructive of tiksue. 


————————— 
O QUICKLY RELIEVE 
SORENESS AND INFLAMMATION E 


rub in a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 
promptly it penetrates and acts—how clean and pleasant it is 
to use and how economical, because only a few drops are re- 
In addition to being a dependable 
liniment, Absorbine, Jr., is a safe, powerful, trustworthy an- 
tiseptic and germicide, which doubles its efficiency and uses. 3 


It is surprising how 
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Absorbine, Jr., is needed daily in and about the home—for the numerous little hurts that cOme 
through work in the kitchen and about the house, the stable, the garage and the grounds. 
Use Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high-grade liniment or germicide is indicated. 


DOCTORS prescribe and recommend Absorbine, Jr., where they wish a thoroughly aseptic 


condition produced and inflammatory conditions reduced. 


DENTISTS use Absorbine, Jr., in cases of Pyorrhea (Riggs Disease) and for spongy or 


bleeding gums, abscesses, sinuses, and ulcerations. 


ATHLETES useAbsorbine, Jr., because they know 





The Boston Bio-Chemical Laboratory 
739 Boylston Street 
Dear Sir:— soston, April 16, 1912. 

We have now completed a very thorough and ex- 
tensive study of the antiseptic and germicidal 
properties of Absorbine, Jr., in which something 
over four hundred separate experiments have been 
carried out, on several different types of pyogenic 
and pathogenic bacteria. 

As a result of all the work which has been un- 
dertaken, we are now in position to state with 
great positiveness that Absorbine, Jr., is a sub- 
stunce of marked efficacy in destruction of many 
kinds of bacteria, We have even carried out some 
experiments using it as a throat spray, and it 
seems to have a beneficial effect this way, although 
our experiments are too few to warrant very posi- 
tive statements. It is unquestionably far superior 
to the ordinary so-called gargles and sprays which 
are put upon the market with extravagant claims 
as to their disinfecting value. I believe that the 
test which has been made on this substance is one 
of the most thorough and extensive to which any 
compound of this character has ever been sub- 
mitted, and the results have been uniformly satis- 
factory. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Samuer. C. Prescorr. 
(Synopsis of report—the complete detailed report 
mailed on request.) 














its value in limbering sore, stiff 
muscles, allaying pain and reducing soreness and 
inflammation. Used as a rub-down after violent 
exercise or physical exertion it puts vim and energy 
into jaded muscles and gives the body the glow of 
health. A good formula fora rub-down is one ounce 
of Absorbine, Jr., to a quart of water or witch hazel. 


It isa 
and does what is expected of 
In fact, | know of no other liniment as 
It is a good remedy to have always in the house.” 


IT KILLS GERMS 


Booklet “Evidence” gives positive, clear cut, emphatic evidence of what 
Absorbine, Jr., has done and will do. This booklet, together with de- 
tailed laboratory reports, is free for the asking. 


A Boston physician writes: “I have used Absorbine, Jr. 
pleasant remedy, safe and prompt 
a high-grade liniment. 
good. 








Absorbine, Jr., sold by leading druggists at 
$1.00 a bottle or sent direct, all charges paid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle will be mailed on receipt 


of 10 cents in stamps. 





Send for trial bottle or procure regular size from your druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


2" Just write your name and address on the margin below. Tear off and send with ten cents. The sample is well worth the money. 














